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“We mustn’t let Costa see this,” 
say MURDOCH and HORNE 


The famous proprietor and secretary 
at Much Binding in the Marsh have 
acquired a new Ronson Lighter. And 
if Sam: Costa came snooping in, with 
his well-known cry of “Good morning, 
sir, was there something ? ’’— well, 
then, there wouldn’t be any more 
Ronson Lighter. After being reserved 
“for export only’’ for several years, 
Ronson, ““World’s Greatest Lighter’’, 
is now on sale again in this country. 











RONSON 
LIGHTERS 
are back! 


OR the first time since 
early in the war, 
Ronson Lighters are 
again on sale in this 


country. Masterpieces of 


British craftsmanship, 
with the famous Ronson 
single-finger action. Ob- 
tainable — in limited 
supplies only, because of 
export priorities — at all 
good tobacconists, jewel- 
lers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
AS ‘*WORLD’S 
GREATEST LIGHTER” 


Beware of imitations—look 
for the ‘Ronson’ name. 





The Ronson‘ Standard 
Butler’—one of the 
many beautiful Ronson 
models now again on 
sale in this Country. 
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ANTLER 


‘ 4 r / - 4 
f  -e 
uaHte ¢ \ foods 


ANTLER Leather Suitcases are now generally obtainable 
from your usual ANTLER dealer. Made from top-grain 
hide and finished with the traditional ANTLER work- 
manship, these fine cases will last a lifetime. 


Available in a delightful Golden Tan shade. 











THE BATTERIES 
WITH POWER 
TO SPARE 


OLDHAM & SON LTD: DENTON - MANCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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OR THE HIATUS REMOVED 


949 














One of the reasons why our Ready-for-Service 
Department is so particularly popular is that between 
the decision to get and the actual acquiring of a new 
suit there is no hiatus. 

In fact, the deed can follow the thought almost 
instantly. For the problem of fitting a man 
to perfection—in advance—has been 


studied and solved. There 


eerste ov 


are many different fittings, a 
wide choice of pattern and, ¢ 


of course, excellent materials. 





We need not bother you with details. All you 


want to know is that your suit is ready and 


souiiieieieniese seauteeeeeeeieeeee 


waiting for you at Austin Reed’s whenever 
you care to come and collect it—and it will 


cost you round about £18 .0. 0. 


TAILORED AT LEISURE i 
FOR MEN IN A HURRY | 


AUSTIN REED « secsse snus: 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 














designed your own way 


What a good idea! 
your own room dictates the shape . 


You choose the design and colour... 
. and the famous 


Wilton weavers assure the craftsmanship. Their weaving 
skill has been almost entirely devoted to export, but 
now they can again make you plain or patterned designs 


plain carpets being lower in price. 


All sizes, up to 40 feet 


wide, seamless, in one piece. Your local House Furnisher 


will gladly show you samples of materials and quote. 


Wilton near 


> caver euvenr LTD. 


Salisbury. 





MAKERS OF FINE CARPETS SINCE 1655 









Grey Dapple and White or Cream 
and Black. Enamelled cast-iron 
leg (as shown) Plinth base or 
chromium legs also available. 
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Here is a Main feature which 
greatly adds to the smartness of your 
kitchen and gives you an additional 
table-top, when the 
cooker is not in use. , 
THE HINGED COVER 
folds flat over the 

hotplate,the shelf 

first being low- 

ered as shown in the picture. Main 
Smoothline design, with perfectly 





flush, vitreous enamelled surfaces, 
makes cleaning very easy. All the 
taps. whicb are conveniently placed 
at the front of the cooker, are of 
spring - loaded safety type which 
cannot be turned on accidentally. 


B See the latest Main models at the Gas 


Showrooms. 























Steel Arch Bridge 
gives firm, dee | 
support at the — 
arch of the 





Perfectly Flat 
Innersole permits 
natural walking, 
free from strain, on 
a flat surface. 





Metatarsal Pad 
protects the delicate 
bones around the 
ball of the foot. 





' ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD., 17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. (Wholesale only) 


~ 


Fashion finesse 
with 
inbuilt comfort 





Brannock fitted by Manfield 


in multiple fittings to each size and half size 





“Husbands are 


the limit!” 


















“Our anniversary —and Bob 
forgot! Not enough money left 
from the monthly pay cheque to 
take us out for a gala dinner. But 
no matter! With Batchelors to 
help, I served a really grand 
celebration dinner at home. Rich 
Batchelors soup first! Tender 
Batchelors peas with the meat. 
Luscious Batchelors fruit! . . 
Medals for my shelf of Batchelors 
canned foods—for brightening an 
ordinary meal or serving un- 
expected guests.’ 


Food News from Batchelors Bee 


YX Rhubarb—plums—each in 
Cay delicious syrup! Lovely as 
‘B’ home-cooked! Now ready 


for you. Say ‘‘Batchelors”. 





for 
Batchelors 


Patcheldls 


WONDERFUL foods 


— 


English canned 
SOUPS + VEGETABLES - FRUITS 
BP.18/96/65 
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tT Only ot Jacqmar 
will you Findsomany 





beacshiFasl poults 
rustling tabhetas 


ex quisste Fabrics fora 
lovelas evens dress 


Jacgmar 


[6,Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 





N°S 
CHANEL 


PARIS 








THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 

























As a hairdresser, ; 
I advise Jamal. It’s the 
smart wave, and it 


brings out the best of 


every hairstyle.” 





LUXURIOUS PERMANENT ‘WAVING 
. .. MACHINELESS 
... KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 





| 








Haaltiver- coffee 


4. A spoonful of 





ys 
jy 3 Nescafé in the cup, 
near-boiling water 


added — 


coffee’s ready !... 







Preferred not only for 
speed, but for full-bodied 
flavour, roaster-fresh 
fragrance, every time, for 
the goodness is sealed in by 
the special Nestlé process. 


make it with 


ESCAFER 













Neseafé is a soluble coffce product composed of aie solids, Another of 
with dextrins, maltose and dextrose, added to retain the aroma. Nestlé’s good things 
NU 





. or 


prepare? gurc® 
Passion FRU 


An exotic new drink ... a new 
nectar with a refreshing tang and 
romantic bouquet—‘ PASH’ long 
with soda or iced water, ; 
and short with gin ore //|! 
rum. Adds new flavour", f y) 
to fruit salads, ice- ul ? 
cream, sponge- 
fillings, jellies, ete. <<" 





From good gro- 


cers, stores ond 


Ba 


wine merchonts— 
if in difficulty 


write for nearest 





Pp | . 
£PARED from SUN pRENcHeD \)\ \1 


stockist to PASHON -PRODUCTS 


LTD., Trading Estate, SLOUGH, Bucks TROPICAL PASSION 


n.dh, | 
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t a of 
Jeans 


CLT Srtetworg. ™ 


he 
© COP saysaGes 


> —neither, of course, 
do plasterers ever eat 
plaice, just as quarry- 
drink 


men never 


quenchers. 


In fact, when you think of it, 


nobody ever eats or drinks anything 


—fresher than fresh from a 





KELVINATOR ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
—the progressive dealer’s service for the better protection 


of all perishable foods. 


KELVINATOR LIMITED CREWE AND LONDON 








KITCHEN COMMENTS by Mrs. P, DEE 


\ 


Yo a 


STEW IN 

THEIR _ 
JuicE- BUT _\Y 
St WiTt . - 






PEARCE DUFFS 


CUSTARD & JELLIES 


CUSTARD POWDER * JELLIES - BAKING POWDER - BLANCMANGE POWDER 








PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA ROAD, LONDON, §.E.16, 
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Altho’ in temperatures 
far below freezing-point, 
| still enjoyed my pipe of 
BARNEYS Tobacco... 


And now it is the Arctic that speaks: from one of 
the human “ Guinea Pigs” of the recent Endurance 
and Exposure Trials came this latest tribute: 


814 Squadron, H.M.S. Vengeance, 


clo G.P.O. London. 
To John Sinclair Ltd. March 6/49 


During recent Arctic Trials, I was actively engaged 
on “Guinea Pig” Endurance and Exposure Tests. 
Although in temperatures far below freezing-point, I still 
enjoyed my pipe of Barneys. 

Barneys saw much service in Wartime. Even now in 
the days of Peace, it still serves. The Arctic is yet another 
Theatre in which your Tobacco has been smoked and 
enjoyed. 

In conclusion, you may quote ... ‘at least one of the 
Arctic Guinea Pigs took his Barneys with him.” 

Thanking you for a very fine smoke, 


Yours very truly, 


N B Barneys Testimonies are all friendly admissions, 

°i”* purely spontaneous, inspired only by Goodwill. From 
the four corners of the Earth they come ia constant stream and 
proud we are to print them. 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS, EVERYWHERE! 


Two generations of Pipemen have been recommending Barneys 
to other Smokers because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you may 
follow their friendly lead. Smokers abroad can arrange for 
regular personal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 
2 Ib. parcels, to many lands but not, as yet, to all. 

* Punchbowle (full) Barneys (medium), and 
(309) Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/3}d. 02. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. 
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Used to be a long journey 


It’s a big hill; steep, curving. No chance to take a run at it. Lorries block 
you to acrawl. Throttle. Brakes. Throttle. It takes the guts out of a car. 
And out of a driver, too. 

But not this car; not this driver. A clear patch and you put your foot 
down in 3rd. In a flash the needle says 50 — you’re away. 

How long have you been travelling now ? Two hours? Three hours ? 
Travelling fast — 60, 65, 70, 75. But there’s no strain, You're fresh; 
relaxed. ; 

A corner comes and goes; and another and another. A surprising 
absence of roll. You work out your average. It’s high. Somehow this car 
grips a bend and straightens it out: comes to a hill and flattens it down. 

You sit enjoying it. 

It’s a good road now. But there have been bad patches ; they got lost 
in the torsion bar suspension, and not a kick in the steering. Only your 
eyes noticed. 

Two hours to go. The light fades. You snap on the head lights; 
brightly reassuring in the dusk. g 

This used to be a long journey. 
But this car conquers distance. 

And what about space? Plenty. 
You can take up to six with luggage — 
and still have driving fun. 

This car is a waste of money 
if you don’t care what a car does. 
There’s such a lot built into it that 
doesn’t really show until you have it 
in your hands. Once tried, you’ll say 
‘I'd rather go by Javelin!’ 





Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-50 in 13} secs. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 
* Javelins came 1st and 3rd in the 1949 Monte Carlo Rally, 14 litre class 

















The discerning who appreciate 
the luxury of Dry Shaving 


vse sVICEROY === 


— 
No water, blades, soap or brush— © f=? 
nothing but a Viceroy Electric Dry pres 
Shaver for the smoothest dry shave yy, De 


ever. The Viceroy is 87/1d. (inc. tax). “© / y) 
The Viceroy NON ELECTRIC Dry a 
Shaver is ideal where electricity is not available, 
is 78/4d. (inc. tax.) Both are made by Rolls Razor Ltd. 








THE ROLLS RAZOR OF DRY SHAVERS 
Factory, Service and Works: Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
Showrooms : 193 Regent Street, W.1. (Callers Only). 











COMFORT IN SLEEPER CONSTELLATIONS 
BOMBAY IN JUST A DAY .| NDIA 
TWICE WEEKLY SERVICE 
LONDON GENEVAX CAIROX BOMBAY ntevnational 


%cBookings accepted to Geneva and Cairo The route of the Magic Carpet 
Your travel agent charges no booking fee. Connections 
from Bombay throughout India. Freight too can be accepte: 


pted. 
Air-India International Limited, 56 Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 8506/7 
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Instantly-Accurately 
Measured to * .ooor ins. 


The measurement of coatings on 
ferrous bases and of any non-mag- 
netic sheet can be read instantly 
with the Elcometer. A _ pocket 
instrument affording spot checks 
or for constant application in 
the works. 


Self-c 2, d, hb Fy lly 
V/A made and supplied with hide 
case. 





Tanne CALs fot desctiplive leaflet P7 
Others Pending 
EAST LANCASHIRE CHEMICAL CO. LTD., FAIRFIELD WORKS, MANCHESTER 


ornetne 
dm EL 4 











Now that you can get 
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and at 87, St. Vincent St, Glasgow, C.2. 





N \N 
you will find it better value N \ 
than any other Toilet Paper. N \ 
“ pecocenseecoosvcvavomeeveeoooen in N 
: \ \ al 
: _| ROLLS-ROYCE 
: \ _ | OF THERMOMETERS 
EA N N 
: \ \ DIAL 
\ \ THERMOMETERS 
\ \ For every. Industrial 
\ \ Commercial and Domestic 
\ \ requirement 
. \ , Or. 
_  “What’s the translation George?” 
\ \ 
N “Oh! They thank us for our quotation, which \ 
N they have pleasure in accepting, etc., etc. And \ 
N then they go on, ‘May we say how favourably \ 
\ impressed we were to receive your letter and \ 
\ estimate typed in Portuguese’ ”’. \ 
a \ By means of interchangable keyboards, some 25 different \ 
- - \ commercial languages can be typed on one Imperial typewriter. \ 
na or illus- N N 
trated cataloie \ e e \ 
of compre ensive NS K N 
=rw'sm: | | Imperial Typewriters _ 
S.J. DOWNHAM ¢ CO. LTD. | | eens ial | Tiggunegnorarvenm cote 
ce er 4 *: \ \ MER » S.WV.19. y 3406. 


S 


Y 


: PEMBURY, KENT 











\ 
XX, “IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED, LEICESTER, ENG. 
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I like to look at everything I could 
listen in to—then light my pipe 
and lean back. The rest is silence— 
and Three Nuns 


Three Nuns 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial 
Totacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lid., 
Glasgow 











“GOD bless the 
lady WHO SENT 
THESE STOCKINGS!” 


(quoted from an actual report) 


HE fish that we all enjoy is 

paid for in human values as 
well as in money. The deep sea 
fisherman’s hard, dangerous life is 
also part of the price—a part that he AND HIS FAMILY pay. He does 
not complain — but he is deeply grateful for the knitted stockings, socks and 
gloves that reach him through the Deep Sea Mission... Donations, knitted 
comforts, or requests for details are gratefully received by the Secretary — 


D-E-E-P —S-F-A-—M-I-S-S-1-O-N 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
aa 41 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
Os. < os 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.’’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 













Vichy - Célestins Spa Water is the 


pleasant table drink which is uni- 


VICHY-CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents: 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 


12 THAYER ST., LONDON, 


versally admitted to possess those 
high therapeutic qualities which 
are particularly valuable for 
sufferers from rheumatism and 
similar ailments, due to over- 

acidity. Consult your doctor. 












A skittish young percheron colt 
Gave his stable companions a jolt 
When he ordered the smith 
To attach each shoe with 
A GKN Square Round Deep Hexagon 
Collar-Faced Fish Bolt. 








Some of the things we make sound rather queer—in the wrong 
Put them in their own element and they have a meaning all right. 


context. 


Besides, why should people bother themselves trying to disentangle the 
identities of such a wide range of fastening devices when they can get expert 
advice just for the asking....... 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN ONE THING TO 
ANOTHER, GET IN TOUCH WITH (Gj 4 N 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. 
ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath St., Birmingham, 18. BOLT & NUT DIVISION: Atlas 
Works, Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





FAMOUS IN FIVE CONTINENTS 


“Itisacar for the real motoring enthusiast, the type of driver who wants 
to go farand fast, who appreciates and can obtain the utmost from steer- 
ing, braking and handling qualities all designed to fit exactly the de- 
mands made onacar when high averagingis required. Most important 
of all,perhaps, is the safety factor which accompanies the performance.” 

vide ‘‘The Autocar’’ 

1} litre Saloon £714. Purchase Tax £199. 1. 8 
too h.p. 24 litre Saloon £958. Purchase Tax £266. 17. 2 


Reley- ao oll ao Ke nclurty -ac modi ac Ke kok 


| RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: *“*RILEY CARS” 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 artes 
Overseas Business : Nuffleld Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 Pasoecs } 











“Bless you—just what I really wanted” 





And he means it too! What man wouldn’t when he is handed a 
gift as useful as this luxurious Ever-Ready Streamline Razor Set. 

Ever-Ready Razors are the finest shaving instruments made. 
No tiresome screw parts. A flick and they are open 
for cleaning — Again a flick and they are ready for 
giving the closest, smoothest shave. 


Ever-Ready Streamline Set 10/ 


TAX PAID 









in handsome ivory plastic casket with chromium 
plated razor and six Ever-Ready Corrux Blades. 


Ever-Ready 
ONE-PIECE Sieap -/AcTcow RAIOR 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the last winner. They are 
talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who really under- 
stand, and really think about their gin drinks, always try 
for Burrough’s, because it is triple distilled. This extra 
refinement makes it soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the 
palate. Delicious plain, Burrough’s Gin also “ keeps its 
place” in even the most delicate cocktails. Prices: 32/4 
per bottle ; 16/11 per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 








BEEFEATER 
IT 1S TRIPLE 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75 CALE DISTILLERY, 


NISTILLED ? 


HUTTON ROAD, S.E.I1 





always 


— : wears and recommends - 


The row of spikes set at an angle on 
the inner edge of the sole remain firmly 
embedded and retain their grip when the 
foot is tilted at the end of the stroke. 


Annglespike Shoes for Golf 












4+tAd 


It’s no use saying hold it to 
the horse in mid-jump or 
the twins in mid-mischief. 
These are occasions when 
you need a-° Selfix—the 
camera with a lens fast 
enough to capture holiday 
highlights of this sort what- 
ever the lighting conditions. 













Selfix cameras have fas! 
f/4.5  Ensar lenses. 
Shutters up to 8-speeds 
and take either 8 or 12 
pictures on standard E20 
roll film. 


e Prices, including P.T., 
£21. 13. 8 (with 8-speed shutter) 
£19. 17. 9 (with 4-speed shutter) 


Distributors : BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LIMITED, LONDON, E.17 
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“ | | Children tools SO egy 
g in ‘Dayella’ 





The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to 





have any‘ Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown 





eo WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO., LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
LL the qualities you most ‘ Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 


desire in a summer drink ‘ VIYELLA’ ‘ DAYELLA’ and ‘ CLYDELLA’. 
Branches, Agents and Representatives throughout the World. 


are provided by ‘Ovaltine’ j i 
mixed Cold. It is deliciously isi 


cool, creamy, refreshing and | 

sustaining. It has a delight- | 

ful flavour all its own and | pa aL | 
health-giving virtues which | if y 

have made ‘Ovaltine’ the | 

world’s most popular -food | 

beverage. | : 

Make ‘Ovaltine’ Cold your | r 

constant stand-by during the | PS i 

warm summer days. This | Riih t 























possesses those exceptional 
’ scientific combination of 
Nature’s best foods will help 
to restore strength and energy 
and maintain your fitness at 

‘. a high ievel. 
‘Ovaltine’ Co!d is easily and 
Just add 


: ry FL. | / pe), quickly prepared. 
siake ‘A =} Ley “Ovaltine’ to cold milk, or milk 


and water, and mix thoroughly 





with a whisk or in a shaker. 





na SES in, HS pai? 
- 


altine 


Delicious Hot or 


Zold 























By appointment 
Biscuit Manufaciurers 


The Best Summer drink yet! Macfarlane Lang ata ltd 


enemas NTL T ETL 
2 =f Y & © & € ¢& & 
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**Gums? Never given 
"ema thought...’ 


am 











& =D» 


TekBR! 51 Lt 


“Quite so, my dear chap,” my dentist said, glinting at me 
over his glasses. 

‘But you’ve given them some hard treatment. Now that 
can lead to trouble...” 

Gum tissue is tender and very vulnerable, he explained. 
Needs stimulation to keep it firm and healthy — but that 
doesn’t mean ‘wire-brush’ tactics. 

“Now, if you'll take my advice you'll use a bristle brush,” 
he said. “It cleans your teeth thoroughly and it’s just 


naturally gentler to your gums.” * Super. 

So I gave my gums a thought. I treated a - 

myself to a Tek bristle brush... and | —— 

found that I’d been well advised. 4: Gives teeth 
and gums 

BRISTLE 2/6 ALSO NYLON 1/10 - TEK JUNIOR 1/3 safe care 


FIRM WITH TEETH—KIND TO GUMS 


Johnson & Johnson (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough & Gargrave 








Summertime is the time when a 
good disinfectant is a necessity. 
Inside and outside, upstairs and 
down, clean out the germs with fragrant Lifeguard—the greatest protection 
at lowest cost. Non-poisonous, non-corrosive, non-staining and 
absolutely safe, Lifeguard is the ideal disinfectant and antiseptic—the 
essential safeguard for every home—double size 1/9. 


THE SUPREME 
DISINFECTANT 
AND 
ANTISEPTIC 


TIRED, ACHING FEET immediately relieved and amazingly refreshed b 
bathing them in warm water to which a little Lifeguard Disinfectant has been added. 


FOR KITCHEN, 
LARDER AND LAUNDRY 





FOR NURSERY AND SICKROOM FOR A STIMULATING BATH 
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What a fine display! 


MACLEANS PEROXIDE TOOTH PASTE in tubes 1/4 and 2/- 





If you use‘ Solid’ you'll prefer 
MACLEANS PEROXIDE SOLID DENTIFRICE 9d. per tin 
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Your boys will always be com- 
fortable in CHILPRUFE Pure 
Wool, the ideal underwear for 
active young limbs. Full freedom 
of movement is combined with 
lightness, smoothness and pro- 


tection. 





long life in every garment too— 
CHILPRUFE comes smiling 
through the hardest conditions 
of wash-and-wear, offering un- 
rivalled quality plus true 
economy. Always insist on 
CHILPRUFE. 


There’s exceptionally 


Chil 


or BOYS 


Ask your CHILPRUFE Agent 
or write for Catalogue 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 





prute 
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USED FOR 
iSO Years 


and more... 


in the workrooms 
of the great Dress- 
makers and little 
Dressmakers alike. 


HOOKS & EYES 
AND SNAP FASTENERS 










Newey Brothers 
Limited, 
Birmingham 
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for 
“COMBINED 
OPERATIONS” 
against the 
Common Cold 



















There are now three ways of 
using Vapex. For Head Colds 
the vapour is inhaled from the 
handkerchief or the end of the 
pillow, or from the NEW Vapex 
Inhaler. For Chest Colds there 
is the NEW Vapex-Volatol for 
local application as a stimulating 
ointment-liniment. 
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INHALANT 


Known and appreciated for Ideal for use during the 
more than 30 years. Put a drop day. Unobtrusive, convenient 
on your handkerchief cach — Simply pull off the cap. tube pack Non-greasy, does 
pengge. Fa on the end of It is supplied ready for’ use and not stain the skin or clothing. 
your pillow at night. easily recharged from a Vapex-Volatol warms, 

Breathe the vapour. 2/6 1/3 1/9 


standard bottle of Vapex soothes and penetrates. 
Made in England by THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., Vale of Bardsley. Lancashire 


INHALER VOLATOL 


Vapex in ointment form for 
rubbing on the chest. Handy 
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NOW! FLY TO DUBLIN 
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RETURN FR 
LONDON 








Special 30-day midweek excursion 





every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


Also £6.6.0 return from 
Liverpool, £6.12.0 from 
Manchester, £7.0.0 from 
Glasgow, £9.0.0 from 
Birtningham—to Dublin’s fairand 
friendly city by Aer Lingus air- 
liner. No crowds, queues, fuss 


or delay. You need no visa, just 
a passport or travel identity card, 
and there are no currency restric- 
tions. Phone Aer Lingus, BEA 
or your local travel agent for in- 
formation and immediate book- 
ings. Send your goods by air, too. 
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As full of life as a dog on springs! Is your dog like that or does 
the warm Summer weather upset him? If it does, he’s out of 
condition ; and he can’t ask you for help. 

One Bob Martin’s once a day will purify and enrich his blood, 
and provide, in carefully balanced proportions, those substances 
which help a dog to enjoy life, to be frisky and friendly — because 
he’s really fit. Start him on Bob Martin’s Condition Powder 
Tablets today. They cost 8d. a packet, 1/8d. a large carton. 





TRAVEL TO IRELAND THE EASY WAY 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES aR 
















LOSS OF APPETITE POOR COAT 


POOR CONDITION 
—watch for 

these common 
signs. 















THE BERKELE 
BASSADOR 


This large and luxurious, yet moderately 
priced, trailer caravan is fully furnished 
and equipped with all the major amenities 
and minor comforts needed for happy 
family living at any time of the year. It is 
the perfect home-on-the-spot for people 
whose work keeps them on the move... 
the ideal week-end or holiday cottage 
for those who would forget hotels and 
make their own way to the country or 
seaside. Write for full details of this 
spacious home-on-wheels. 


£895 (plus £8 purchase tax) 


The Ambassador can be readily adapted as a 
mobile office or showroom, and for a number of 
other business or professional needs. We are 
always ready to discuss such problems. Specially 
studied export models are also available. 


BY BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED, BIGGLESWADE, BEDFORDSHIRE. Tel: Biggleswade 2285 
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For a new British enterprise 


Here is one of the greatest 
enterprises of the post-war world— 
the new Shell Chemical Plant 

at Stanlow, Cheshire. Here will be 
produced chemicals vital to many 
British industries in the processing 
and preparation of their products. 
Most noteworthy of the many 
outstanding features of the new Plant 
is that, instead of using raw 
materials in short supply or costly 

in dollars, the chemicals produced— 
solvents and chemical intermediates 
—are derived from petroleum 
brought from sterling sources. 

And, exports will help to earn further 
foreign exchange. For a great new 
stimulus to Britain’s economic 


and industrial recovery 


thank Shell Chemicals 
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WHAT DELICIOUS 
SOUP! 








OF COURSE, IT'S 







CROSSE & 
—BLACKWELLE 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
BRANSTON PICKLE 








Don’t let these eyes... 







become 
these... 


Boy or man, your eyes are essential to your life — whether you 
are playing a game or doing a job of work. Be considerate to 
your eyes, for your own sake, and always give them proper rest 
and care. For example, if glasses have been prescribed for you, 
wear them. Co-operate to the full with your professional 
advisers. And use Optrex for regular eye hygiene, for all 
uncomplicated troubles of the eye — and for just plain tiredness. 


The large size is much better value. 
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When you are the nurse 

In fighting infection in your own home, learn from the 
hospital. Before and after dressing a wound or treating the 
infectious patient, always wash your hands in a solution of 
‘Dettol’. In contact with the patient wear a clean overall, 


and leave it in the sick-room. Disinfect bowls, utensils and 
all bed linen in a solution of "DE TT oO L’ 


RECKITT AND COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON 
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CHARIVARIA 


A FOREIGN visitor was recently refused free glasses. 
When his sight was tested he not only read the smallest 
letters but unhesitatingly pronounced the words. 


& & 


“Courtesy is generally a characteristic of the post- 
office,” says a correspondent, “but at the dog licence 
counter recently the assistant snapped at me and I 

snapped back.” Fortun- 
ately the wire grille acted 
as a mutual muzzle. 


& 


The Food Ministry 
employ a staff of women 
to devise, prepare and 
finally test new cookery 
recipes. When necessary, 
next-of-kin are informed. 


& 


Iodine can be obtained 

from the beach inspectors 

at one seaside resort for the treatment of minor hurts. 

A careful watch is kept for unscrupulous holidaymakers 
who attempt to get a deep tan by this method. 


& & 


“The bridegroom’s brother wore a wine suit, edged with 
turquoise, a spray of sweet peas, a wine hat and accessories to 
tone.”—Scottish paper 


Anything to steal the limelight. 
£ & 


A Hampshire tradesman discovered that someone 
had entered his garden while he was away and had 
snipped off the tops of all his tobacco-plants. It must 
have looked very untidy with so many fag-ends lying 
about. 








“For stealing a gooseberry bush,” reports an evening 
paper, ‘“‘a Crayford man was bound over for two years 
at Dartford.” No notice was taken of his plea that he 
had been reading the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Population. 

a 3 

“Customs and Excise.—Attractive careers offered to keep 
young men under 21.”—“ Daily Mail” 
Yes, and do them out of a pension. 


a 


Forms must be filled 
up by entrants before 
they can compete in a - 
seaside beauty contest. 
Hence the long queues at 
sweet shops. 


ORL 
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“The Dagenham Girl 
Pipers played in the ice cream 
during lunch at the Kursaal.” 

Provincial paper 


Piping cold. 
-) 


Very often, we are told, Mr. Gladstone simply shook 
his head in answer to a question during a Parliamentary 
debate. Nodding would be more painful with that collar. 

3 z) 


“The Singapore Traffic Wardents’ Scheme is a system of 
spitting traffic offenders by members of the public—has proved 


a failure, and has been abandoned.”—“ Straits Times ” 
One in the eye for the “Traffic Wardents” 
% a 


We shall have to find ways of making our sugar 
ration go further, says a political correspondent. For 
one thing, the teaspoons provided at railway refresh- 
ment buffets could be fastened to the counters by 
longer strings. 
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THOUGHTLESS MUD 


ee thoughtless and ignorant mud has been 
thrown at Government Departments, including 
even the Board of Trade. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
record a recent instance of the sympathy and tolerance 
with which the Board normally conducts its business. 

The Director of Art of the University of Kansas, 
which is in the United States of America, sent a 
request to the weekly magazine Punch for the loan 
of a number of original drawings for exhibition at 
the University. No blame attaches to the Director 
of Art, who acted in ignorance rather than with 
a wilful disregard of the possible consequences to 
the economy of this country. But what are we to say 

‘of the behaviour of a high official at No. 10 Bouverie 
Street who, on a single sheet of paper, with no proper 
reference number and with only one carbon copy 
(which he retained himself!), simply repeated the 
request from America and added: 

I therefore write to request that you will be good enough 
to inform me what formalities (sic!) are necessary in order 
that such a collection may be forwarded to the University 
of Kansas and, equally important, received back when the 
exhibition is over ? 

Despite the irregular form in which this trifling 
document was couched, the Board of Trade sent a 
courteous reply on Form 3 (a) (Rev. 16/5/46): 


Ref. No. 
Dear 
With reference to your letter of the 
subject of the exportation of 
I enclose an application form for an export licence 
for completion and return to this Branch. 


Your Ref. 


on the 


More. In the appropriate spaces there had been 
written, in ink, “ 18A/4837/49,” “Sir,” “16th June,” and 
“drawings,” clear indications that the letter from 
Bouverie Street had been read, while at the end appeared 
the words “ When returning completed application form, 
please forward C.D.3 form approved by the Bank of 
England.” With characteristic courtesy the word 
“None” had nor been added after “Your Ref.” 

Any points not fully covered by this letter were 
amply explained in the accompanying Form (C): 
“Application for Export Licence (Valuables).” For 
example, plenty of room was provided on the form 
for the insertion of “Discount, if any, to be allowed 
off marked or invoice prices,” and so on. There were 
also a page or two for Full Description of the Goods 
and Total F.O.B. Value, to be given in triplicate, and a 
number of timely warnings of the penalties imposed 
for false statements, the need to state the style or class 
to which antiques belonged—“‘e.g., by Raphael, style 
of Adam, Cloisonné ” etc.—and the right of the Board 
of Trade to revoke or modify the Licence at any time 
without reason given. 

The transaction, one might have thought, would 
now go smoothly enough. Unfortunately, the high 
official at Bouverie Street, who seems to have been 
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incapable of reading the simplest footnote to a sub- 
section, now saw fit to write to the Controller a letter 
which, for irresponsibility and impertinence, would be 
hard to beat. 


I did not (he says) desire permission to sell drawings 
abroad ; the proposition is the holding of an exhibition of 
drawings from Punch at the University of Kansas, 


for a limited period, and the query is: 


What procedure should be adopted to guarantee that 
the drawings have a safe conduct (a) out of this country, 
(b) into the United States, (c) out of the United States and 
(d) back into this country? .. . The terms of Instruction 
No. 9 on the form you sent me make it doubly important 
that this matter should be cleared up .. . 


Instruction No. 9 states “Re-importation. This 
will not normally be allowed.” That is natural enough. 
This country will never recover its prosperity if goods 
(whether of the style of Adam or earlier) are to be 
sent out of the country and then sent straight back 
again, perhaps without even the removal of the 
original wrapper. But what strikes the observer most 
forcibly about this second letter to the Board is the 
feeble effort toape the Board’s own use ofsub-paragraphs 
(a), (6), etc., without remembering to add dotted lines after 
each section for the Board’s reply ! 

Even now the Board did not lose patience. Despair- 
ing of making progress through the medium of the 
written word, they telephoned the Punch office to explain, 
in words of one syllable and upwards, a procedure 
which should have been obvious from the first: 

(1) Obtain, from a bank, Exchange Control Form 
(C.D.3). 

(2) Fill in the form and send it, together with two 
copies of an inventory—not of course the copies referred 
to in Instr. 1 of Form (C)—to the Bank of England. 

(3) When approval is received from the Bank of 
England, send that, together with Form (C) properly 
completed, to the Export Licensing Branch. 

(4) When permission to export is received from the 
Export Licensing Branch, apply to the Import Licensing 
Branch for permission to re-import the goods. 

This all seems perfectly straightforward. Nor are 
there any additional requirements, except that .each 
drawing must naturally be accompanied by a letter of 
authority from the artist (Raphael, Cloisonné, etc.), and 
any drawing valued at over £100 must be accompanied 
by photographs. 

On receipt of this information the only action 
taken by the high official at Bouverie Street (who has 
since been relieved of his post) was to write to the 
Director of Art at the University of Kansas to the effect 
that the loan of drawings for his exhibition was not an 
operation that could conveniently be carried out within 
the lifetime of either the consignor or the consignee. 
This disgraceful letter was rightly valued in the office 
at well under £100, and was not therefore accompanied 
by photographs. H. F. Exits 
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THE ONLY WAY 











E’VE been rounded on,” said 

Sandra, using her wakie-wakie 
voice, putting my cup of tea on 
top of the bedside radio, switching 
on for the eight o’clock news, 
dropping the morning paper on the 
bed, and waving a letter at me, all 
in one gracefully ordered sequence- 
movement. 

It couldn’t be the black-out, 
because that is in abeyance, and it 
could not be red petrol, because I 
have not yet taken the car off the 
bricks, not yet having got around to 
it. Somebody, of course, might have 
denounced me for watering the 
lawn. Perhaps a secret enemy. 

“It’s the hedge,” she said. 
“You’ve got to cut it or else. The 
Council says. People can’t get by.” 

What with one thing and 
another cropping up I had allowed 
the hedge to run somewhat amok, 








“Have you a book on legal aid?” 


IN THIS GREEN HELL 


but I would have got around to it 
sooner or later, picking a day when 
there was a capful of wind to blow 
the leaves away because picking up 
the leaves afterwards is worse than 
the hedge-cutting. They stick to the 
footpath so. Or perhaps I could 
spend an hour at it during the 
week-end. 

Never mind what the Council 
say. Let them go down our avenue 
a bit farther, down towards the 
council houses, the real privet hedge 
country. Huh. Milkmen, dustmen, 
newspaper boys, they could tell a 
tale. Primeval. See them hacking 
their way foot by foot through the 
undergrowth with machetes, fight- 
ing a never-ending battle with the 
rank vegetation. 

Trees meet overhead, their 
branches entwine, interlace, en- 
tangle, even at noontide they shut 
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out the sun so that the only light is 
a baleful green glow that filters down. 
Privet hedges brush your face as you 
grope your way in the gloom, and 
during the rainy season, which is 
mostly, the seeping moisture fills the 
air with a miasmic vapour, and the 
sound of the monotonous drip of 
the percolating drops is wearing to 
the strongest nerves. 

Those people who live down 
along there, they are the ones the 
Council wants to tell about their 
hedges. 

Sandra woke me up again and 
asked me who I thought had split on 
us. I said I didn’t know; I could only 
suppose it was the same ones who 
did us that time over the black-out. 
“What does the letter say?” 

“It’s from the Borough 
Engineer.” 

“What does it say?” 
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“Tt says here, now listen—‘and 
now that the weight of luxurious 
summer foliage is depressing the 
boughs of the trees it is not un- 
common to find that the regulation 
nine feet of clearance between 
branch and footpath is lacking. 
Furthermore, the footpath is also to 
a considerable degree obstructed by 
the lush greenery of the front 
hedge.’ That’s what he says.” 

“Who says . . . did you say the 
Borough Engineer?” 

“That’s right, why?” 

“T just wondered. I suppose I’d 
better get cracking straight after 
breakfast. The man seeks our co- 
operation in keeping the roads open. 
The mails must go through.” 

“The postman ’s been.” 

“T know, I know. It won’t take 
ten minutes to get the worst off.” 

“The Borough Engineer says he 
has to send out more than four 
hundred letters, so if you have 
already done your hedge when you 
get this he hopes you won’t think too 
badly of him.” 

“T wouldn’t hold a thing like 
that against him. We can all make 
mistakes, and we can all make 
allowances, I hope. But it seems a 
funny number, four hundred. Why 
four hundred ?” 

“If he said a thousand you 
would say the whole town is up to 
the neck in it and you wouldn’t do 
anything about it. If it said less you 
would say that he ought to know 
whether you had caught up with 
your hedge or not. I'll bet a lot of 
research went into deciding to say 
four hundred. You know Morrison 
has done his.” 

Morrison would, just as he 
always has his snow cleared away 
before they start complaining. He 
did his hedge the previous evening, 
and I satin a deck-chairand watched 
him, passing remarks the while when 
he went a bit off level, and success- 
fully resisting his persuasive attempt 
to get me to produce my hedge- 
clippers and start work for myself. 
I take a pride in my ability to resist 
blandishments. He couldn’t kid me. 

“He'll crow at you. He'll be 
puffed up with pride because he did 
his voluntarily, not waiting to be 
bullied into it by the Borough 
Engineer—like you.” 


“T fear so. Then I must move 
fast.” 

So I routed out the shears as 
soon as I had wiped the marmalade 
from my lips. I wasn’t the only one. 
A fair percentage of the four hun- 
dred letters the Borough Engineer 
had been obliged to send out had 
reached our avenue. You could tell 
by the hang-dog demeanour of the 
hedge-cutters that they were work- 
ing under duress. That was forced 
labour if ever I saw it. 

I worked quietly, no whistling, 
and I worked quickly. I wanted to 
get it over before Morrison came out 
and started his ridiculous wise- 
cracking. Early morning is no time 
either for badinage or for the display 
of a superior air. 

No use. His front door opened 
and out he came, groping for words. 
I bowed my head for the stroke. 

He delayed utterance, he walked 
slowly towards me, he meant to 
leave no doubt in my mind that it 
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was to me he was speaking. He came 
quite close, and he spoke in injured 
tones. Sort of querulous. 

He said: 

“Didn’t I spend hours last night 
cutting away the lush and luxurious 
what-is-it from my front hedge? 
Didn’t you sit there idly basking 
and watching me do it? Couldn’t I 
have been around at the bowling- 
green enjoying myself instead of 
toiling? Didn’t I? Didn’t you? 
Couldn’t I?” 

I looked as though I supposed so. 

**Look,” he said, ‘‘at this insult- 
ing letter I have had this morning. 
It’s from the Borough Engineer and 
he says...” 

I went on clipping and let him 
talk. 
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“CopNor GARDEN ParTY 
No News of New Vicar” 
Headline in local paper 


Tried the bran-tub ? 








London Town—No. 7 
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RITISH institutions take after 

their mother, that quaint old 
hen the British Constitution. So 
they are all somewhat eccentric, and 
perhaps a little queer in the head. 
They are, of course, the despair of 
logicians and planners and the de- 
light of inquisitive foreigners, but 
their skins are very tough and almost 
proof against criticism. They have 
to be. 

The Royal Albert Hall of Arts 
and Sciences 
is one of our 
queerest in- 
stitutions. It 
has been under 
harassing 
fire from the 
critics for nearly 

eighty years; 
| yet, apart 
from the marked 





THE ALBERT HALL 


tendency it used to have to sag at 
the velarium (before the velarium 
was removed, that is), it shows 
no sign of wilting. It has been 
accused of “sullen malevolence,” 
frigidness and ugliness. It has 
been called an “acoustic abom- 
ination,” a white elephant, an 
anachronism. Some people would go 
further and claim that it is a suit- 
able field of inquiry for the recently- 
appointed Commission on Mon- 
opolies and Restrictive Practices: 
and they would say the same of the 
Royal Academy, Lord’s, the Stock 
Exchange, the B.B.C., and other 
manifestations of our native genius 
for permanent improvisation. After 
all, institutions are there to be 
shot at. 

Secretly, of course, no matter 
how many shots they fire, the 
English are genuinely proud of their 
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Albert Hall. They are awed and 
enchanted by its size and dignity, 
and do their best to fall in love with 
it. But the place is too vast, too 
scenic, majestic and spectacular for 
maudlin affection. On great occa- 
sions such as the Chelsea Arts Ball, 
the Proms and the El Alamein 
Reunion the building undoubtedly 
warms up and unbends, as it were, 
but its heart never seems to melt. 
And on those more numerous 
occasions when the great amphi- 
theatre is only half full the atmo- 
sphere can be as chill as anything 
served up at Euston. 

The most persistent criticism of 
the hall concerns the proprietary 
seats, to explain which I must dis- 
charge a little history. The Albert 
Hall was built at the suggestion of 
Prince Albert on a site purchased 
out of the profits of the Great 
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Exhibition of 1851. The building 
itself, which was opened with great 
ceremony in 1871, was financed very 
largely by public subscription, and 
each subscriber—in lieu of dividends 
or debenture interest—became a 
seat-holder, on the basis of one seat 
for every hundred pounds sub- 
scribed. In this way about one 
thousand three hundred seats out of 
some five thousand all told passed 
permanently to this body of sub- 
scribers, their successors and assigns. 
A seat-holder of the Albert Hall can 
occupy his seat at any, time*, at any 
performance, concert, meeting or 
demonstration, so that anyone hiring 
the hall has to accept the fact that 
there may be as 
many as one thou- 
sand three hun- 
dred non - paying 
guests (he would 
call them gate - 
crashers) at his 
party. Now, it can, 
with justice, be 
argued that but for 
the enterprise of 
the original sub- 
scribers there would be no Albert 
Hall to-day. Moreover, it is indis- 
putable that their rights were 
granted, as they could only be 
rescinded, by the highest court in 
the land. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the arrangement produces 
frequent outbursts of indignation in 
the popular Press. 

The apparently anomalous situa- 
tion is not without its lighter side. 
Mr. C. B. Cochran, who was manager 
of the hall for ten years, once found 
hiniself in something of a predica- 
ment when two elderly and obstin- 
ate seat-holders insisted on their 
rights of occupation during a ball 
which was being held on a floor 
built over and above their chairs. 
Showing admirable restraint, Mr. 
Cochran cut a hole in the floor and 
allowed the two stalwarts to take 
their seats. They sat there through- 
out the evening with their heads, 
we may presume, projecting like 
periscopes above the dance-floor. 
It has even been argued in a court of 
law that seat-holders could, if they 
so wished, use their boxes as 
dwellings, convert them into flats 








* Except on ten occasions each year 


or bathrooms, or, per contra, remove 
their seats altogether. The oddest 
thing about this strange state 
of affairs—as about so much that 
is institutional in Britain—is that 
it works. Occasionally, the pro- 
prietary seats get into the wrong 
hands and rights are abused, but 
not often. 

Another intriguing survival from 
1871 is the stewardship of the hall, 
which is in the hands of a body 
known as the corps of honorary 
stewards. The corps consists in the 
main of professional and business 
men—nearly all lovers of music— 
who are descended from the gentle- 
men of the Court who stewarded the 
hall at the opening ceremony. They 
put in many hours of duty in the 
public interest and their only 
tangible recompense is the privilege 
of access to certain boxes for them- 
selves and their friends. 

To complete this picture of 
institutional eccentricity we must 
take a look at the building itself—a 
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vast oval amphitheatre that has 
housed in its time such diverse 
activities as prize-fights, political 
rallies, basket-ball championships, 
the Proms, the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod and a Marathon race. It 
is built of red brick and terra-cotta 
in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance and with more than a hint of 
the Colosseum in Rome. The hall is 
seventy-three yards long and about 
one-third the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—figures which support 
Sir Henry Wood’s verdict that as a 
concert hall “it is much too big.” 
The dome, the largest and loftiest in 
the world to be supported only at 
the circumference (that is, without 
pillars) was constructed on a frame of 
cast-iron girders—like the spokes of 
a giant umbrella—made in Birming- 
ham, and covered inside and out with 
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glass. (This crystal fluting provided 
the only visual link with Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace which must in a 
sense be regarded as the progenitor 
of the hall.) 

We will ignore the great belt of 
mosaic frieze, the chief decorative 
feature of the building, except to 
remark that it was commissioned 
from leading artists of the day at 
£5 per foot, and that we can hardly 
see it anyway since it is one hundred 
feet above the ground. We will 
ignore, too, the handsome porches 
and the mighty organ. Instead, we 
will turn briefly to such mundane 
matters as the lighting and heating 
and quote from the Morning Post of 
March 30th, 1871: “The lighting of 
the hall is a novelty in itself. Thirty 
gold-coloured chandeliers, one in 
each arch, surround’ the picture 
gallery, each burning fifteen lights. 
There is a third ring of 60 chan- 
deliers, with 21 lights each; and 
altogether there are nearly 7,000 
gas jets, which are all lit by 
electricity in ten seconds.” 

These items are typical of the 
wonders of the old Albert Hall. 
Now, we hear, the Council of the 
corporation (their services, too, are 
honorary) have embarked on a long- 
delayed programme of rehabilita- 
tion. A new inner dome made of 
aluminium has replaced the glass 
and canvas, and new heating and 
ventilation plant is already partly 
installed. The Albert Hall has 
already amended its catering most 
effectively—even to the provision of 
fool-proof, lock-up beer wagons for 
use on El Alamein night—and there 
is a good chance that before the 
present enthusiastic generation of 
young music-lovers reaches years of 
obesity and rheumatism it will be 
provided with more comfortable 
seats. BerNnaRD HoLLowoop 








AT THE PICTURES 
Champion—Colorado Territory 


'HHAMPION (Director: Mark 
Rosson) resembles The Set-Up 

in being about boxing, in being 
violent and ruthless and well done 
(though not so well done); but there 
are two radical differ- 
ences. One is that 
Champion is mainly 
a study of one man, 
not a bitter picture 
“of a whole milieu; 
the other is that it is 
more of a conven- 
tional “sports- 
writer’s story” (the 
basis of the film is a 
short story by Rrxe 
LARDNER)—con- 
cerned: to make by 
more or less familiar 
means the simple 
point of the deteriora- 
tion of a character 
hell-bent on success. 
For here are the cir- 
cumstances and often 
the incidents we have 


seen before in stories of boxing; this . 


is not the seedy world of The Set-Up, 
but big-time boxing, where there is 
plenty of money to spend on flashy 
ties and blondes. As such stories go, 
this is unusually well done. Not 
only because three of the same 
people were in it is one reminded of 
The Window; but please don’t take 
that as implying any resemblance 
in the mood of the stories. This is a 
shallower, harder, much less humane 
film even than The Set-Up, besides 
being equally violent, and the 
tender-hearted in search of char- 
acters they can sympathize with 
won’t find more than one or two. 
Kirk DovuG.as is very good as 
the protagonist, the Champ himself, 
who has sacrificed everything else to 
his ambition. He began as a poor 
boy (‘‘real poor—cold poor, hungry 
poor”) and it was fanatical deter- 
mination to make money and hear 
people call him Mister that carried 
him, through mean treatment of 
nearly everybody in his way, to the 
middleweight championship of the 
world. The film isasound, straight- 


forward, unsympathetic treatment 
of this clear theme, and the fights it 
shows are very convincing. 


Colorado 


Territory 


(Director : 





(Champion 


Total War 


Midge Kelly—Kirx Doveras; The Casualties—UNIDENTIFIABLE 


Raovut Watsx) is more of a con- 
ventional Western than others—for 
instance, Red River and Yellow Sky 
—that we have seen in the last few 
months, and it has less visual and 
auditory freshness. It succeeds in 
entertaining, I think, because 
Western clichés are for some reason 
inherently less wearisome than any 
other kind, and also because 
this not unusual story of out- 
laws and train and coach 
robbery, with its gory ending 
that makes one remember 
Duel in the Sun, is decorated 
with some amusing dialogue 
and enough unhackneyed 
characterization to keep alive 
one’s interest even when one 
knows very well almost exactly 
what is going to happen. 
Besides, the Colorado scenery 
is very striking in itself apart 
from the way it is photo- 
graphed. The story is set in 
the eighteen-seventies, and 
one has toaccept JoEL McCREA 
as a professional hold-up man 
of the period; no attempt is 
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made to explain what started him 
on a life of crime. Similarly, no 
ingenuity has been wasted on find- 
ing a way for him to reform at the 
end; he doesn’t reform, so he has to 
be killed. But the picture is not 
built up or worked out in the mood 
of tragedy. The action is exciting, 
the climactic scene in which the out- 
law is besieged in a mountain cave 
is very well, atmo- 
spherically, handled ; 
and throughout there 
are interesting char- 
acter sketches in 


& 


eS ° 
¢ 3) minor parts. 
q # # # 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer 
to Punch reviews) 


Most of the Lon- 
don cinemas are be- 
ginning to show 
brand-new films 
aimed at the holiday 
trade; apart from 
these there is a recent 
success for which you 
won’t have to look 
far: that witty com- 
edy, Kind Hearts and 
Coronets (6/7/49). 

Slightly further away (“North 
and East”) there is another bright 
comedy, Whisky Galore (29/6/49). 
Two more “commercial” but 
well-done comedies are A Letter to 
Three Wives (25/5/49), funny and 
satirical, and Good Sam (6/7/49), 
funny though sentimental. 
RicHARD MALLETT 





[Colorado Territory 


Season- Ticket Holder 
Wes. McQueen—JoEL McCrea 
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“Hurry up, George. 


HE rutted track 
stubbed with flint-cores, 
and crunchy chalk, 
and black 
shadows— 
deceptive as those that mark the flanks 
of moon volcanoes— 
meanders between banks 
mysterious with honeysuckle scents. 


Sea-holly is somewhere acrid. 


j The moon indents 

, dimples in that vague landscape, 
| spell-bound, dark, shadowy, 

: which lies between us 


and the breathing sea. 


This is the quality of magic, 

this 

is how dreams waken 

from reality, 

and what is real 

merges in what is sleep. 

The tilt of the little road becomes more steep. 
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The sitter-in’s arrived.” 


ROAD TO THE BEACH : NIGHT 


The sound of the sea 
becoming more insistent, step by 
step, 
unlulls the mind from its dream-element: 
the pungent scent 
of the sea-holly drowns the honeysuckle. 


Oh, this is subtle 

enchantment: 

this is the border, surely, the borderline 

drawn wavering, blurred, fine 

between sleeping and waking, 

and 

in this deluding light 

hearing the sea, ~ 
smelling sea-holly, honeysuckle, 

how can we remember afterwards, can we apprehend 


when 

the road to the beach has led our feet at 
last 

to that shell-rippled, penultimate shifting 


threshold 
sand 
with night and the sea to the one side, 
to the other, land? R. C. Scriven 








“(\NE more flight,” puffed Mrs. 
Venner, “and _ turn left. 
Got a kettle?” 

I shifted my suitcase from one 
hand to the other and said “No.” 

“Have to see about that. Not 
sure if Lucy’s got two. She’s down- 
stairs. Here we are. Bathroom 
along here. Mind that bucket... 
Hurt yourself? ... You share with 
Lucy and Mf. and Mrs. Angers 
until they go back to Macclesfield, if 
they go. Bring towels?” 

I nodded. 

“Thatsponge is Lucy’s. Doesn’t 
like people using it. An actress, 
Lucy. You mind them?” 

“T’ve had very little to do with 
them.” 

Mrs. Venner winked. “You got 
to understand actresses. |Wash- 
basin gets clogged up periodical. 
Make-up and that. That wire hang- 
ing on the mirror does the trick. 
Three or four good jabs.” 

“Is that bowl on the floor any- 
thing?” I asked carefully. 

“Oh, Mrs. Angers washes Vixen 
in that. Hasn’t got fleas or any- 
thing, but doesn’t get out enough. 
Mrs. Angers worships him. Her. 
That’s half her rubber bone in the 
bath there. Oh, that geyser doesn’t 
work. Must get it unscrewed and 
put in the cellar. Careful you don’t 
fetch your head a smack on it when 
you stand up in the bath. Lie the 
other way’s safest—feet towards 
the door.” 

“Hot water?’ I ventured. 

“Oh, bags. On tap. Boiling, 
most times. Lucy makes tea with 


LUCY IS DOWNSTAIRS 


it. Proper Bohemian. Sometimes 
the cold goes off—airlock, Mr. 
Angers thinks. Must get a man in. 
Nothing to stop him having a go at 
the basin while he’s at it. You just 
have to run your bath, and then go 
and have a read until it gets cold 
enough. Soon get used to it.” 

“I’m rather partial to a cold 
bath.” 

“Well, that case, you'll just 
have to read a bit longer, eh? 
Ha, ha!” 

I smiled politely. 

“Now. Kitchen round here. No 
door for the present. Lucy’s friend 
took it off last April, playing some 
game, and a hinge got lost. House 
gets a bit smelly if you’re frying. 
There. That’s a loaf I got you in. 
I'll find you a tin for it. Don’t 
forget to bore a hole in the lid. You 
share this with Lucy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anger cook in their room. They eat 
mostly nuts, but they cook for 
Vixen. Is that a stocking on that 
hook? I’ll throw it in Lucy’s room 
when I go down. Pans here—knives 
and that—tin-opener—and that’s 
a thing Lucy got for slicing eggs. 
Like a harp, isn’t it? I did laugh. 
Nothing to stop you using it. Ah— 
there’s this kettle. Is that the leaky 
one? Try, anyhow. That’s Lucy’s 
liver. If she doesn’t get it eaten, 
itll go. Proper devil-may-care. 
Come day go day. You can have 
this end of the cupboard for your 
tins and stuff. Keep your spuds off 
the floor in case of mice.” 

“Are there mice?” 

“Not in here. Lucy’d go mad. 
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Now, the room’s along the landing. 
Two little steps. Must get that light 
fixed—you could have a nasty fall 
... Hurt yourself much? I always 
swear by iodine for a bit of a graze 
.. Here you are. Course, when I 
get the curtains up it’ll make a 
difference. One thing I can’t bear, 
it’s no curtains. It’s a sort of divan 
bed, really, only the head doesn’t 
fit on now. Quite good, isn’t it? I 
don’t like a bed too springy.” 

“Ts there a fire?” 

“Behind that screen. It’s a gas 
one, really. Here’s the meter. 
Always have a shilling by you, in 
case. Lucy’s the one. She’s never 
got a shilling! The man before you 
used to be giving her them by 
the minute. Proper scatter-brain. 
Crockery in here. I wouldn’t trust 
that jug. See that crack? Have to 
be careful how you wash that. 
Don’t want to be without a jug, do 
you? There’s a rubber thing for the 
tea-pot spout somewhere. Hang 
your clothes behind this curtain. 
Shirts and things in here—oh, here’s 
a collar. Mr. Glover must have left 
it. Pretty shade! Might come in 
handy. That’s the light-switch. 
I’ll get you a bulb when I’m out 
this afternoon. The electric meter’s 
in the cellar—I’ll show you some- 
time. Mr. Glover used to put 
shillings in Lucy’s by mistake—he 
did get mad! Look—Vixen’s been 
in here again! See them hairs? Mrs. 
Angers won’t like that—hates her 
wandering about, in case she eats 
anything she shouldn’t. Got your 
ration-book ?” 

“Yea.” 

“Well, I’ll go and have a wash 
and let you settle down. I’ll give 
you a key sometime, but the door’s 
always open. We never bother. 
Nothing much here to pinch, is 
there?” 

“Not really.” 

“Anything you want, just sing 
out. If I’m not in, don’t worry— 
Lucy’s downstairs. You need never 
feel alone. The place won’t be the 
same if ever she gets a job. Well, 
cheerio!” 

“‘Cheerio,” I said. There didn’t 
seem to be anything else I could say. 
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Screech—Crash—Tinkle ... 
Screech—crash—tinkle ... 
Screech—crash—tinkle..... 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO HOLIDAY TENANT 


ONDAY. On ordinary Mondays laundry (Sno- 
Glo) calls 8-10 a.m., but at present because of 
hols so they say they have been coming on Tues for 
last 2 weeks and any old time up to 3 p.m. So 
it could easily be Monday. He dashes from van to 
path to van, blue, so have box ready. ox pay them 
weeks bet Actually it will probably be easier if you do 
pay them weekly. Ours is in box on top of hanging cup- 
board in passage (have left 3 full cupboards by the way, 
the c of d containing sheets and draughts-boxes could be 
emptied into top shelf of one) so perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind paying when it comes back and telling us. 
Remem-O Pad (sic) with 
pencil for all such on hook 
on dresser. Also an ex- 
ccanmenen \ milk book by telephone 
— for calls. Line went wrong 
last week, not good yet, 
\\ also we are a party line 

but it rarely happens. 
Post and papers aver- 
age 9.30, one coming an 
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“What a twist, eh?—advertise ice-cream and 
then when you get there—milk!” 
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hour before other one day and an hour after next. 
Postman v. nice (will you pick him 3 lb. peas one day ¢) 
and will post your letters. Papers are what we ordered, 
others may, I imagine, be but time-lag and shall be 
glad of status quo when return. 

To-day a drink van (Hapgood) calls with orders if 
you have rung up on preceding Sat before 1. Empties 
in crate in larder, could you get deposit back on crate, 
or on 2nd thoughts don’t bother, we can. Also Barnes 
the village grocer, who is Mon Wed Fri and must be 
rung up on day before, though if you do ring up on day 
itself it would be all right before 9.30 with humorous 
apologies if you get Susie not Mr. B.’s dad. Grocer 
has bread but an actual baker (Brown, I mean baker 
not bread though it is of course as well as white, 
do not try scones) calls on Tue Thurs Sat and is inclined 
to umbrage, so perhaps you’d patronize him. You pay 
him and grocer weekly only they never send the bill. 

Milk is Snaffle’s Dairy Farm, tiny green van with a 
particularly sweet man and a little boy called appar- 
ently Hoh Boo. We shall be glad if you can find out as 
it is too late for us to ask. (He (H B) will ask for an 
arithmetic book I promised him but can’t find, can you ?) 

On the first Mon a man says he is coming to fix the 
sink leak but won’t. Name also Barnes (grocer’s 
brother) so perhaps you would ring him (number in list 
at end) though he has never been known to answer. 


Tues. A man with fish is supposed to appear, 
indeed does nearly always. Would bring special orders 
if you could get at him but not on telephone and 6 miles 
away. Another way of fish-getting is ringing up 
Normans and having it dropped off bus at bicycle shop, 
which is noted for mending shoes. 

Forgot to say that baker is 7.45 a.m. and as fleeting 
as laundry. 


Wed. Window-cleaner (15s. in tobacco-tin in hall 
clock) is due next Wed, especially as he has been due 
for the last two. Would you make him some tea and 
not mention our carrots dying? Local paper comes 
to-day. Do not pay and would you keep it as J has 
a thing about it. Also to-day is a vegetable man. I 
forgot to say that he will come on Mon as well if you 
ring on Sat, also he comes on Fri anyhow, and he is 
useful for bringing the fish from the bicycle shop (is 
keen on bikeman’s daughter, will also take shoes to be 
mended) if you can get it on the bus arriving 3.7 as he 
leaves at 3.30. He is an angel though I think the 
daughter is being courted elsewhere. The actual green- 
grocer is dearer but has better tomatoes. Slight 
umbrage here too, but tomatoes will keep him happy. 


Thurs. Nothing happens to-day except what I 
have said. Oh, yesterday was early closing, though the 
post-office is to-day. N.B. post-office has sweets, 
cigs, stationery, ironmongery, lemon squash, etc. Once 
another fish-man came to-day, he was de luxe but 
never appeared again. 
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Thurs. is inclined to be rabbit day at the butchers 
but he has to be rung up, actually of course best to ring 
up anyway early in week to see what afoot. Bark worse 
than bite. Shuts on Monday. Liver Week coming up. 

Girl from chemist’s bicycles home daily past gate 
and will also bring odd groceries. She is called Deirdre 
and I have put a paper pattern of a blouse under the 
tobacco-tin if you wouldn’t mind explaining it is a 36 
but all right if she cuts a bit off all round if she can 
without cutting paper. 


Fri and Sat. Dealt with, except that on Sats you 
get vans with garden things which will mean we have 
ordered them. On 2nd thoughts have put three £s in 
tin, so pay for laundry and any odds and ends, also 
for the mended lawn-mower, due any day. 


Sun. Only Sunday paper man, who is most 
eccentric. Any time between 11 and 2, may walk past 
gate if not yelled at—unwrap papers before he gets 
away as you may find anything, even last week’s. 
Fatal to change order. Do not give him letters to post, 
even if he asks. I sound very mean because he is 
otherwise awfully sweet, but it is as well to know 
everything in advance. ANDE 


.) 
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“Get Research to find out what period of 
history a girl would wear tights to disguise 
herself as a man.” 
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RECTILINEAK RAPTURE 


Ae rhombus walked abroad one day, 
All elegant in linear symmetry, 
And chanced to meet upon his roving way 
A nymph triangular, and fair to see. 
“Euclid!”? he murmured, “how superb a lass! 
O Archimedes! O Pythagoras! 
O Isaac Newton! show me what to do, 
And teach me now to woo! 
Such beauty,” so he told her, “never was! 
Oh do not turn away without a sign! 
I am emboldened thus to speak because 
I hope most fervently you may be mine!” 
She quivered from her apex to her base, 
And turned aside to hide her blushing face, 
Whispering, softly as a summer breeze, 
“Call me Isoceles!” 


Through many a square and curve they passed unseen, 
And parallel were they, yet close entwined, 
No grim bisecting line came in between 
To sever hand from hand, or mind from mind. 
“Marry me, sweet Isoceles,” said he, 
“And we shall rear the rarest family: 
Rhomboids and tangents, cuboids strong as bronze, 
And little polygons!” 


As thus they wandered on oblivious ways, 
A sharp-eyed cosine and a small cosecant 
Fixed the young lovers with inquiring gaze, 
And said: “The situation’s rather piquant! 


Rhombie’s in love! Let’s go and tell the others!” 
And off they rushed pell-mell to fetch their brothers— 
Or sisters, it may be, or aunts or cousins, 
Of whom they both had dozens. 


And all too soon, with trumpets loud resounding, 
Hosts of dynamics, flanked by hydrostatics, 
With fierce kinetic energy came bounding, 
Followed by even deadlicr mathematics. 
A burly sine cried: “I forbid the banns! 
Arrest the pair, ye tangents and cotans! 
Hath not Pythagoras said explicitly 
Such weddings shall not be?” 


“Beloved Rhombus!” cried the maid aloud, 

‘Save me, oh, save me from this cruel fate!” 
“By all my father’s angles” (thus he vowed) 

“No harm shall come to you, oblique or straight!” 
And while the trembling fair one sobbed and shook, 
He raised aloft his good right arm, and took 

(With resolution firm in every joint) 

Moments about a point! 


And such the power of this mystic rite, 
Which only the initiated know, 
His persecutors vanished from ‘his sight, 
Drawn up by pulleys from the, earth below. 
And home the lovers wandered through the gloom 
Of happy twilight, hearkening to the zoom 
Of logarithms, and chirpings in the trees 
Of little indices. 
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= POLITENESS equal to that 
of Lord TAaLBot’s horse,” wrote 
John Wilkes in the North Briton, 
“ought not to pass unnoticed.” 
(At George III’s coronation, Lord 
Talbot’s -horse, which had _ been 
painstakingly schooled to back out 
of the Royal presence, earned great 
popular acclaim by mistaking its 
instructions and backing into it.) 
“Caligula’s horse had not half the 
merit. ... Lord TaLBot’s horse, like 
the great planet in Milton, danc’d 
about in various rounds his wand’ ring 
course. At different times he was 
progressive, retrograde, or standing 
still. The progressive motion I should 
rather incline to think the merit of 
the horse, the retrograde motion, the 
merit of the Lord.” 
At the International Horse 
Show at the White City this week 





FRIENDS 
OF 


MAN 


horses may again be seen to dance 
about in various rounds their 
wandering course; and again it is 
not altogether easy to divide the 
merit fairly between horse and Lord. 
Eohippus roaming his prehistoric 
plain would never by himself have 
evolved the complex dressage routine 
so beautifully . demonstrated by 
Colonel Podhajsky of the Spanish 
School in Vienna; but on the other 
hand Colonel Podhajsky would look 
strange displaying his movements 
without a horse of some kind, and 
even a horse like Lord Talbot’s 
would hardly be an adequate vehicle 
for his dazzling versatility. On the 
whole the merit may be fairly dis- 
tributed in equal measure between 
man and animal. 

There are some six hundred 
entries altogether in all the classes, 
and they come 
from _ Belgium, 
France, Holland, 
Spain and Ireland 
as well as Great 
Britain, so the 
Show is truly in- 
ternational. The 
horses cover a 
vast range of 
equine variation, 
from the mon- 
strous Shires 
weighing over a 
ton apiece to the 
miniature harness 
ponies standing 
twelve hands or 
so; from the blue- 
blooded hunters 
to the red-blooded 
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Dollys and Kittys of the costers’ 
turn-outs. (There are eight Dollys, 
seven Kittys, three Kits, a Kate and 
a Kitty Merrylegs in the coster 
event.) Each class is the class in the 
eyes of its entrants, and each is just 
as important to the judges, for the 
horse, in spite of the silly tradition 
that hunting people are snobbish, is 
one of the most democratic of 
animals—far more democratic, for 
instance, than those intolerant and 
rigidly exclusive quadrupeds at 
Cruft’s. 

For this occasion the ring at the 
White City bursts out into a blaze of 
scarlet and bowler hats. Almost 
everyone who is not wearing scarlet 
or a military uniform—or, of course, 
a silk hat—is wearing a bowler, like 
detectives in a stage comedy. This 
is perhaps another merit of the horse, 
that those concerned with it live in 
another and a more graceful age. 
The appropriate dress for the ex- 
hibitors of a motor-car at a concours 
d’élégance, even if the committee 
thought it necessary to specify one, 
might so easily include goggles and 
blue dungarees. 

The scarlet motif is echoed in 
the geraniums heaped against the 
bandstand and the judges’ stand in 
the middle of the ring; blended with 
the rich green of the grass, the more 
sombre hue of the potted evergreens 
used in marking the course, and the 
gay striped paint of the fences, it 
makes a very pretty picture. When, 
in the Welcome Parade for the 
visiting teams, the mounted band of 
the Royal Horse Guards in full dress 
led the five teams of Belgium, 
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Ireland, France, the Netherlands— 
with Prince Bernhard attheir head— 
and Great Britain round the ring, 
each preceded by a trooper bearing 
the flag of its country, the effect 
was heart-warming in the extreme. 

The gayest scarlet of all (apart 
from the pink coat of one of the 
Dutch competitors, which was posi- 
tively luminous) is Mr. Harry Love’s 
uniform. Mr. Harry Love is the 
horn blower, an office which he 
graces with a frogged red frock-coat 
and a grey beaver hat that accord 
well with the bright brass post-horn 
almost as long as himself. Mr. Love, 
who is seventy-one now, has been 
familiar at horse-shows for a long 
time; but his blowing is still 
vigorous and accurate. 
Once, when he was blowing, 
the band of the Royal 
Marines, Portsmouth, began 
blowing too, and it sounded 
like a Brandenburg Concerto. 

For most people the interest is 
chiefly in the jumping events. The 
Horse, we were told when young, is 
the Friend of Man; but if seems 
doubtful whether some of the horses 
at the Show would agree that the 
Man is the Friend of Horse. The 
intricate variety of obstacles over 
which the horse is expected to jump 
—stone, brick, water, stile, hog’s 
back, parallel bars, five-barred gate 
—no friendly spirit devised these. 
And yet, with a master like Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Harry Llewellyn jump- 
ing a master like Monty or Fox- 
hunter, how easy it all looks. 

Exciting, too. Tensely the 
spectators hold their breath as jump 
after jump is cleared ; how they clap 
each successive triumph, and groan 
like any football crowd when a fence 
is knocked down! True, they are 
inclined to applaud misfortune more 
than achievement; the rider with a 
clear round gets his meed of clapping 
but the rider whose horse refuses 
three times, or jumps out of the 
ring, and so earns disqualification, 
gets rather more. 

The competitions run under 
International rules add a further 
element of excitement by being 
jumped against time. For every 
second above the “time allowed” a 
quarter of a fault is added; if more 
than twice the time allowed is taken 





for the course, the competitor is 
blown out, or rather rung out on a 
large electric bell. The time, re- 
corded electrically with the help of 
yards of wire, two soldiers of the 
Life Guards, and a good deal of 
black magic, is marked by the hands 
of a large clock-face near the “‘score- 
board,” and as some competitions 
are decided on time if two or more 
competitors tie on faults, the effort 
to keep the eye on the jumps and on 
the clock at the same time can cause 
an acute case of Wimbledon neck. 

But though the jumping will 
always be paramount for the ordin- 
ary spectator, some of the “side- 
shows’”’ are pretty impressive. Out- 
standing is the display given 
by Colonel Podhajsky, al- 
ready mentioned, of dressage 
movements from elementary 
to high-school standard. 
Colonel Podhajsky gives his 
elegant demonstration first 
on one of the white Lipizzaners used 
exclusively by the Spanish School, 
a breed of much beauty and power 
whose history goes back to 1580. 
The Lipizzaner is born grey—in the 
artistic, not the equine sense—and 
turns white at about four years old; 
with its long feathery tail it looks 
like a horse from a Velazquez canvas. 

After he has given his show on 
the Lipizzaner, Colonel Podhajsky 
does it all over again on his English 
half -thoroughbred Taja— just to 
demonstrate that it is the Lord, and 
not only the horse, that counts. 

The heavy-draught horses 
and the little harness 
ponies make a fine con- 
trast. Four breeds of 
heavy horses were shown 
—Shires, Clydesdales, Suf- 
folks and Percherons— 
aristocratstoahorse. The 
Shire horse is said to re- 
semble the war-horse used 
in the days when soldiers 
wore equipment that was 
really heavy. As a pair of 
Shires recently shifted 
eighteen and a half tons 
between them, they are 
obviously able to cope 
with the most Falstaffian 
knight and his armour; 
but they have a some- 
what Falstaffian look 
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themselves that can hardly com- 
mend them to the film-producer 
anxious to show his latest young 
male star winning the battle of 
Crécy. Beside them, the ponies 
trotting along in front of their ultra- 
lightweight rigs, with a motion not 

unlike swimming, seem mere toys. 
The evening performances at the 
International Horse Show end de- 
lightfully by floodlight. Four enor- 
mous banks of lights on tall pylons 
are switched on quite early in the 
evening, and it is fascinating to 
watch the slow change from day- 
light to electric. As there is also 
a restaurant, built in tiers and 
glassed in front, from which you can 
watch the ring almost as well as you 
can from your seat, there is no 
reason from the spectator’s point of 
view why the Show should not go on 
continuously through the whole ten 
days for which it runs. Perhaps it 
would be even better, seeing how 
much international good-will seems 
to be generated among those present, 
if the Show went on for ever— 
though no doubt the horse, not-to 
mention the Lord, might have 

a word to say about that. 

B. A. Youne 
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FARM 


NDER the hill, in the river valley, 
Harrison’s Farm of cobb and thatch, 

Daffs a-springing 

And thrushes swinging 

Treetop high, to the sunshine singing: 
Pretty as paint, and I don’t reckon, 
This side heaven, to meet her match. 

William the Duke, with fire and sword 

Passing once at the lower ford, 

“Mark, my fellows, no hurt nor harm 

Shall happen,” he says, “to thicey Farm!” 


When the moon rides high on a frosty night 
With great black shadows and fields of white, 
In a witches’ world there’s Harrison’s gleaming 
Pale as a pearl in the silver light. 

White and silver were spilt in scarlet 

And thunder of bombing shook the hill 

As seawards streaming 

The Hun came screaming: 
But the old Farm stands by the river dreaming, 
Folded safe in the valley still. 


Shadows gather along my valley, 
Folk a-whisper and queer things told, 
No denying 
Old ways are dying 
And by and large there is room for sighing. 
But yestereven I seen a glory, 
Harrison’s, rainbow-aureoled. 
There she stood in her rainbow frame, 
And into my heart the message came, 
“Look up, old fellow, no hurt nor harm 
Be coming to-day to Harrison’s Farm!” 
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“Well, isn’t that nice! . 


. . Planned picnics!” 


WHAT ABOUT THE SPECTATORS! 


i some quarters stigma is 
attached to professionalism in 
the Leagues, but the pros do 
not provide all the fireworks by any 
means. Take us at Pottletwistle. 
Why, we have more liveliness before 
the game starts than some cricket 
clubs from beginning to end. 

We all roll up for every home 
match: fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, dogs and prams. The first 
six hundred have to be there long 
before the game starts owing to the 
seating being limited. And we all 
carry our own food except the 


hedonistic seventy who queue for 
the tea-hut. They are the only 
ones who can be served during the 
interval. The rest cannot afford to 
waste precious moments of the 
game, not since the admission was 
raised to ninepence. 

The tea-hut stands back about 
fifty yards from the field and the 
only approach to it is a straight path 
to the door. Since the interval is 
about 5 p.m. this causes the queuers 
to begin lining up about four o’clock. 
They then have to turn round to 
watch the play and are thought to 
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constitute the only queue in the 
north of England facing the wrong 
way. 

Our players have nets for prac- 
tice during the week, but they are 
erected on the field and have to be 
taken down on match days. Natur- 
ally the players want a knock before 
the game starts and the bowlers can 
scarcely bowl towards the empty 
field since the ball would want a lot 
of retrieving—what with the dogs 
not being leashed until the game 
starts and one thing and another. 
So the bowler bowls to the edge. 
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It is all right if everything works 
to plan, but sometimes the batsman 
misses the ball. And there we are 
squashed, those on the front row 
only a few yards behind the bats- 
man. Weare not all born stumpers, 
as deputations have emphasized to 
the committee. 

This might seem a churlish com- 
plaint to a savant, cooped in his 
library all his days soaking himself 
in cricket literature, but he would 
find a difference if he came out into 
the cold hard world and suddenly 
had to turn sideways, hunch his 
knees and try to guard his head 
with his elbow. A scientific experi- 
ment would almost certainly prove 
that a cricket-ball comes off the 
pitch twice as fast as when it 
descends. 

I mean, we are supposed to be 
enjoying ourselves. Of course there 
is a beautiful sense of relief when 
the practice finishes, and some 
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putting back of teeth, but that is not 
the point. What matters is that we 
are publicly endangered, especially 
as a tubular iron rail goes round the 
field and ricochets from it are almost 
impossible to foresee, with the 
result that the ball may fork like 
lightning from a keyed-up group to 
another holding cups towards a 
thermos flask. 

In a sense the practice has its 
compensations, it makes a sort of tie 
between you and the players because 
they have to turn to catch the ball 
when it is thrown back. There are 
one or two who cash in socially on 
this, poising the ball in their hands 
and swinging it slowly backward and 
forward as they crack on that they 
want to land it perfectly in the 
player’s hand, when all they are 
doing is getting the player to 
memorize their faces so that he will 
let on when he strolls round the 
ground in his flannels. 





Of course there are times when 
the ball cannot be found for a while. 
Indeed, one was lost for two hours 
after entering the crowd the other 
week. It seems impossible, but it 
happened. There have been quite 
a few balls lost on this ground. 
Writing away from the archives, 
one remembers the one that lodged 
in the pavilion gutter, one that went 
over the fence into the Council yard, 
and the one that Slugger Dixon 
landed in Slattery’s Rents and that 
somehow was never returned. But 
the one in question was the first ball 
ever to be lost in the bag containing 
the Shufflebottom family’s tea. 


r) zB 


** A ten-second meal service for doctors 
on Newcastle quayside is provided by a 
canteen established by the Trade and 
Commerce Committee of Newcastle City 
Council.”—“Daily Telegraph” 


Still, they’re quite used to it. 





“. . . and would you mind if I brought baby along? He doesn’t take up a scrap of room.” 
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Monday, July 18th 
THOsE who had the hardihood 
to sit through the long debate on the 


Te economic situa- 


Defeat Repeat tion had the rare 
Hove a «experience of see- 
Dropped 


ing the historic 
Case of Private Samuel Small 
re-enacted in precise detail before 
their very eyes. The fact that Mr. 
ELLs SmiTH, the popular, earnestly- 
sincere and obstinate Labour Mem- 
ber for Stoke-on-Trent, is himself 
the possessor of a richly-musical 
Lancashire accent greatly aided the 
realism of the presentation. But 
let the tale be told from the 
beginning. 

The debate (which began last 
week) went on its appointed way, 
and as Mr. Frank Bow ess, the 
Deputy-Speaker, was about to call 
Mr. R. A. BuTLER to make the final 
speech for the Opposition, Mr. 
ELLIs SMITH rose. 

He inquired crisply on what 
basis Members had been called to 
speak and was told at least as 
crisply that that was a matter for 
the Chair. He rose again and cast 
some aspersions, which the Chair 
promptly resented with vigour. He 
rose for the third time to inquire 
(in effect) whether the Chair did not 
think the debate had been badly 
conducted, whereupon the Chair 
informed him (in oh! such severe 
tones) that if he did not sit down 
and remain sitting, there would be 
a surprise for him. 

Mr. BowtEs added, after further 
exchanges, that if Mr. Smiru did 
not sit down at once he would have 
to take more severe measures. Mr. 
Situ still stood. 

Mr. Bow Es said that he would 
have to direct Mr. SmirH to with- 
draw. Mr. SmirH sat down, arms 
folded. Mr. Bow ks said that if he 
did not go at once he would have to 
be reported for “naming.” Mr. 
Smitu’s arms folded tighter, his lips 
made an even straighter line. He 
would not pick up his musket. Mr. 
Bow1tss said very well, Mr. Speaker 
would be asked to come. Mr. Smitu 
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assumed an expression which clearly 
said: “That’s aw reet with me!” 
and the House sat silent for ten min- 
utes while it waited for Mr. Speaker 
to make a ceremonial entrance. 
But meanwhile all the N.C.O.’s 
and officers, in ascending scale (as in 
the case of Pte. Small), tried their 
hand at persuasion. A Junior Whip, 
Mr. WiLi1aM WHITELEY (the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip), then the Colonel 
himself (a rdle taken, with patent 
reluctance, by Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison, Leader of the House), in 
turn approached the rebellious figure 
and were successively rebuffed. 
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Impressions of Parliamentarians 





91. Lord Ammon 


Then Mr. Speaker, playing the 
part of “The Dook,” entered amid a 
suitable hush of respectand Sergeant 
Bow ks duly reported the mutineer. 
Mr. Speaker asked Mr. SmrrH to 
withdraw. 

But it was not to be, and, in the 
slowest slow-time and with the 
most reluctant reluctance ever seen 
in Parliament, Mr. HERBERT Morrt- 
son moved that Mr. Exxis Smita be 
suspended. So Mr. Smiru went into 
exile for the five days laid down in 
King’s Regs. But moosket stayed 
on t’ floor. 

The debate on the economic 
situation produced nothing start- 
lingly new. But it was preceded by 
an announcement by the Prime 
Minister that Sir StaFrrorD Cripps, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had to go to Switzerland for six 
weeks, because of ill-health. Mr. 
EDEN promptly rose and said how 
sorry the whole House was about 
the news, and wished the Chancellor 
(who was absent) a good and speedy 
recovery. When the general cheer of 
agreement had died away, Mr. EDEN 
went on with a speech in which he 
criticized the Government’s hand- 
ling of affairs—when, lo and behold, 
in skipped the Chancellor, at the 
double, and neatly hurdling over the 
outstretched legs of his colleagues. 
And he sat the debate through. 

Mr. BuTLER and Mr. ERNEsT 
BEVIN wound it up late at night, in 
a House shocked to silence by its 
first “Naming” for a decade, and 
the first ever carried out by Mr. 
Speaker CLirton Brown. 

Their Lordships were having a 
monotonous time with their hobby 
of defeating the Government on the 
Steel Bill. Score : 3. 


Tuesday, July 19th 


Their Lordships had a very 
mixed grill, with sugar, linseed oil, 
anticipation of 
legacies, and legal 
aid all on the one 
ample plate. The 
Lord Chancellor, as maitre d’h6tel, 
warmly recommended the free legal 
aid, which he said was to be specially 
provided by both branches of the 
legal profession for all who needed it. 

The Bill under debate in the Com- 
mons was about National Parks, 
and it passed. 


ed Ba 


House of Common: 
National Parks 


House of Lords: 
Mix 2 


Wednesday, July 20th 

The mystery of Lord Ammon 
swept almost all else from the minds 
of Members of 
both Houses to- 
day, and there 
were what the 
popular Press 
calls “lively scenes” in and around 
the Palace of Westminster. 

What had happened was this: 
The Dock Labour Board, of which 
Lord Ammon is Chairman, had 


House of Lords: 
Clash of Steel 


House of Commons: 
The Great Dock 
Mystery 
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“Tf Hannibal really had the elephants there would have been a war long before now.” 


issued overnight a statement in 
which it called on the London dock 
strikers to return to work, and men- 
tioned that, if they did not, the 
whole system under which they are 
normally employed would be put in 
jeopardy. When this was brought to 
the attention of the Prime Minister, 
he, by all accounts, grew extremely 
angry, and towards one A.M. the 
newspapers were given a Cabinet 
Statement flatly repudiating the 
Board. Tableau/—as used to be 
said. 

This much background is neces- 
sary to savour the full drama of 
events on the Floor of the House 
of Commons later. Mr. ATTLEE 
entered, anger written large on his 
face. He sat down and began to 
doodle, furiously stabbing his paper. 
Then Mr. GrorGe# Isaacs, Minister 
of Labour, came in and sat a yard 
away from the Premier. The 
Government Chief Whip, Mr. 
WiuiaM WHITELEY, left the same 
“safety-gap” on the other side of 
Mr. ATTLEE. They sat thus until the 
time came for a question about the 
dock strike. Then Mr. Isaacs, 
sheer misery in his voice and manner, 


announced that some fifteen thou- 
sand men were now out—more than 
ever. He thanked the Service men 
engaged in emergency work, a senti- 
ment cheered by the whole House. 
Then he mentioned the rival State- 
ments, explaining that the second 
had had to be put out because of the 
possible ill-effects of the first. 

An intensive cross-examination 
came from the Opposition benches. 
One of the most telling queries was 
from Sir Joun ANDERSON, Chairman 
of the Port of London Authority, 
who asked how the Dock Board’s 
mention of possible consequences 
differed from what had already been 
said by Ministers. Mr. Isaacs replied 
that it was a matter of who says it, 
and when—a remark that caused 
Mr. ATTLEE to push his pencil right 
through his paper. Mr. Isaacs was 
left to bear the whole fire (since this 
was a Departmental matter) and 
Mr. ATTLEE intervened only once, 
to say, in vinegary tones, that a 
debate might be arranged if the 
Opposition wanted it. 

The scene changes to the House 
of Lords, where Lord Ammon (Yes, 
the same), Chief Government Whip, 
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was going blithely about his duties 
for the last time. The Government's 
Bill to nationalize the Iron and Steel 
industry was given its third reading 
and sent back, severely mauled, to 
the Commons. 

To-day the Commons. were 
talking about the Colonies, with the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. CREECH 
JonES, claiming that “reasonable 
pride” could be felt in the present 
position. | Nobody seriously dis- 
agreed. 


Thursday, July 21st 
Mr. Isaacs announced that Lord 
Ammon had agreed to confer with the 


Docks Emer- 
House of Commons: 6 . 
News from the gency Committee 
Front * 
before putting out 


any more statements. Which was 
taken to be some sort of armistice, if 
not a treaty of peace. Unhappily, 
the same pacific spirit (if such it was) 
did not extend to the strike itself, 
more being “out”’ to-day. However, 
the end was in sight. 

The debate was on foreign 
affairs, a subject which, curiously, 
did not attract more than a handful 
of Members on either side. 
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CAREER 


LL forms of work repel me. I shun all kinds of toil. 
I plant no earth with cotton; I dig no earth for oil. 

Say not that I am idle; declare not that I shirk; 
Merely describe me as a man who does not like to work. 


I was, when but an infant, attending infant school, 

So skilful in avoiding work they could not call me 
fool ; 

The learned masters eyed me, a-nodding at my book, 

They said, This boy will travel far, as long as he is took. 


Indeed, I went to college. The dons were all amazed 

To see the work I did not do, the zest with which I 
lazed. 

For some, they said, play billiards, and some find roofs 
to climb, 

But here we have a student who does nothing all the 
time. 


I found myself employment. I sat upon a chair, 

They granted me a tiny wage to go on sitting there. 

I punched a clock at morning, I punched a clock at eve, 

And nothing more was asked of me till I was asked to 
leave. 


I found more chairs to sit on. And so I kept alive, 

And still I punched a clock at nine and punched a 
clock at five; 

And every chair I sat on I sat on better terms, 

Because of my Experience at all the other firms. 


Now I am old and wealthy. What hair I have is hoar; 
I have an office of my own, I punch a clock no more. 
I do not reap, I do not mow, I do not buy and sell, 
I Plan the work of other men, and Plan it very well. 


Ape not my fair example. For some must toil and spin; 
If every man should do as I the world would tumble in. 
But this is what it brings to have a modicum of brains 
And an infinite capacity for never taking pains. 

R. P. Lister 
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AT THE PLAY 


Tough at the Top (ApELPHI)—King Henry VIII (StratrorD-on-Avon) 


you cherish the romantic belief 
that in a Ruritanian musical the 
Princess will somehow get her man 
there is a shock coming to you from 
Tough at the Top, when A. P. HER- 
BERT’S heroine is drawn with her 
German bridegroom through her capi- 
talinasuperb Disney 
bathchair, leaving 
her true love, a 
philosophical 
heavyweight from 
America, in manly 
convulsions on the 
pavement. Itistrue 
that this German, 
taken brilliantly by 
Mr. Brian REECE, 
changes subtly dur- 
ing the play from a 
military buffoon to 
a remarkably win- 
ning young man 
who should be easily 
its most popular 
character; but Miss 
Maria D’ATTILI, 
who plays the Prin- 
cess, has much more 
than a surface pathos, and we find 
ourselves ranged with the peasants 
who are comforting the foreign 
boxer who nearly sat on their throne 
— instead of quietly stabbing him, as 
they would undoubtedly have done. 

The Princess comes to London 
for King Edward’s Coronation, 
tires of pomp and, swapping with 





(Henry VIII 


Merry Monarch 


Henry VIITI—Mr. ANTHONY QUAYLE; 
Wolsey—Mr. Harry ANDREWS 


Count Victor of Plusch—Mr. Brian REECE; 
Miss Marra D’ATTILI; 


her delightful lady-in-waiting, meets 
the boxer and has the time of her 
life, incog.— Derby Day (halfway up 
Frith Street), the big fight, dinners 
in the plushier corners of Soho. 
The German suitor comes too, falls 
in love with her stand-in, 


and 


y, 
| 





EN ak fade 


Laughter in Court 


thereby doubles the poignancy of the 
end. Back in Pomania, where an 
apple a day might have kept the 
boxer away, he follows, and is im- 
mediately the target for such lethal 
palace intrigue that he is very lucky 
to escape at all. 

Although the dramatic thread is 
slender there is richness and vitality 
and the same robust refusal to bow 
to the American pattern that made 
Bless the Bride a perennial. When 
I saw it, the new piece was too long 
and sagged a little in the moonlight, 
but the name of the Palace is 
Prune and the hint has by now been 
taken. A. P. H., the only lyric- 
writer to-day to call up Gilbert, is in 
fine form and has given his two 
chief comics, the German and a 
seedy pugilist, some grand things to 
say. The first talks English like 
Danny Kaye—‘“I thowt I saw an 
owstrich”—and the second the 
Irish of Sean O’Casey. Mr. VIVIAN 
ELLIs contributes a bagful of tunes 
that should stick, Mr. OLIvER 
MEssEL has done a magnificently 
lush job along fairly conventional 
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H.S.H. Princess Philomel— 
Bartholomew Brain—Mr. GeorGE Tozzi 


lines, and Miss Wenpy Toyer’s 
production bears all the ingenuity 
and pace of Cochran’s suzerainty. 
In this mike-ridden age it is 
pleasant to report that all the singers 
can really sing. Miss D’Arrtiui, a 
newcomer with a most sympathetic 
personality, has a 
beautiful voice, and 
Mr. GEorGE Tozzi, 
the boxer, Miss 
Carnot Raye, the 
lady-in-waiting, and 
Mr. REECE are not 
far behind. The 
latter is consistently 
funny, and so is Mr. 
EppI£ ByrNgE, who 
plays the Irishman. 
Fresh from the Old 
Vic School Mr. 
GEOFFREY BayYL- 
DON justifies every- 
thing we lately said 
in praise of him. 
And the name of the 
arresting little 
dancer, a_ Latin 
will-’o-the-wisp who 
steals the stage whenever she is on 
it, is Miss Beryt Kaye. 


[Tough at the Top 


That life is tough at the top is 
amply confirmed by history, and 
Mr. TyRoNE GUTHRIE’s production 
of King Henry VIII forcefully points 
the moral. It is a broken-backed 
play (half Shakespeare, half— 
Fletcher?), but in the eclipse of 
Katherine and of the Cardinal 
genuinely dramatic. I thought the 
great were obliged to romp a little 
too much, but Mr. GuTHRIE’s 
peculiar skill in making the smallest 
movements of crowds significant 
served him splendidly with a packed — 
and brilliant court. Miss Drana 
Wynyapp, effective though slightly 
inaudible; Mr. Harry ANDREWS, a 
thoroughly sinister Wolsey; and Mr. 
ANTHONY QUAYLE, straight out of 
Holbein. Eric KEown 


Recommended 
Buiack Cu1rFon—W estminster—Flora 
Robson superb in good family drama. 
Tue Late Epwina BLiack—Amobas- 
sadors—Sound psychological thriller. 
FrencuH WitHovut TEARS—Vaudeville 
—Rattigan’s first comedy, still funny. 


















































“T’ve called for the spectacles you prescribed for 


me twelve months ago; and while I’m here can ? 


7 


be tested for the next pair?” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE HOMEWORKERS’ 
WEEKLY 


Ist June 

EAR SIR,—Until now, I and 

my bedroom window have 
been the best of friends. There has 
never been a cross rattle between us. 
We have known each other for a 
long time, you see. Why! I used to 
look out of that window when the 
Gasworks had only one gasometer. 

Last night, just as I was opening 
it a little, it bit me. Quick as a 
flash it bit the hand that oiled it. 
There was nothing half-hearted 
about it either. That little hook- 
shaped thing, that only fits into its 
slot when you’re not trying, was 
entirely to blame. I must admit 
that my manner may have lacked 
composure when I hit the frame with 
the coal-hammer; but, apart from 
that, the window just will not shut. 
It croaks rustily at me all night. 

Is there a reason for this? Is it 
because the Gasworks have now been 
nationalized ? 

The window is stifled by my 
boot-laces for the moment, the laces 
from my best brown shoes (you 
know how frayed and knotted the 
others get!), but I should be grateful 
for your advice, as now I cannot go 
out when the window is shut. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Wittinc-THomas. 


4th June 

Dear Str,—As you suggested, I 
have planed along the window 
frame; this is not entirely satis- 
factory. I feel that this is so be- 
cause of a fiendish draught all round 
the room, which has a liaison with 
the chimney, with which it sym- 
pathizes, continually sighing. 

The window does not shut now, 
but it creaks—menacingly. I could 
easily disregard such discomforts, 
but every time the wind blows, the 
door opens. My wife has gone home 
to mother. What shall I do now? 

Yours, etc., 
H. W.-T. 


9th June 
Dear Sim,—With reference to 
your letter undated, unsigned and 
unstamped, I have acted in accord- 
ance with your suggestion. The 
frame is now chiselled and planed, 
and I think that it looks a little 
weary. Perhaps I worry overmuch 
about this, but the window now 
swings back into the room; the little 
ledge that stops it doing this seems 
to be missing. 
As you advised, I have wedged 
the door securely and I’m pleased 
to say that it no longer opens. There 
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is one drawback. I can now only 
leave the room by the drain-pipe. 

However, I am quite comfort- 
able, having pitched a tent on the 
floor and wrapped myself in the old 
bearskin rug. 

I cannot thank you enough for 
your help. 

Yours, etc., 
H. W..-T. 


Ist July 

Sm,—I take it that from your 
favour of last week you imply that 
I lack common sense. If you lived 
in a tent in a room with the door 
wedged up and the window banging 
alternately against the inside and 
outside walls, you would take a 
different view of my fortitude. 

I have, however, solved the 
problem in my own way. The 
window is bricked in. This adds to 
the antique appearance of the house, 
as it seems that a previous owner 
evaded the window tax. What is 
more, the door stays shut without 
wedging. 

Yours not at all, etc., 
H. W.-T. 


13th July 
My pear Sir,—As I can no 
longer see the Gasworks, or get any 
fresh air, I should like to know how 
to fit a window in a bedroom... 


& & 


TO MY LAST SWEET, ON 
GOING FOR MORE 


te me not,Sweet, Iam unkind; 
Thy saccharinity 
I may not savour till I find 

Some source of fresh supply. 


Though in strange regions now I 
chase 
And querulously queue, 
There is of acid-drop no trace, 
To caramel no clue. 


Yet this deficiency is such 
As must inflame my passion; 

I could not love thee, Sweet, so much 
Hadst thou been on the ration. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Writing on Shakespeare 


 oregen Isaacs has been complaining that in 
the last twenty years over five thousand books, 
pamphlets and articles on Shakespeare have hit the 
unfortunate specialist as he tries to keep up to date. 
Very little new biographical material turns up, and 
what there is usually shows the Swan of Avon feather- 
ing his nest. Little direct evidence exists on Shake- 
speare as a poet and dramatist. Valuable indirect 
evidence is provided by his use of imagery, which reveals 
much of the content and functioning of his mind, and 
the study of the working of the Elizabethan Theatre 
and the mental climate of its audiences throws a good 
deal of light on the plays. > 

Unless a writer has some side light of this kind to 
offer it seems scarcely worth his while to produce a com- 
pletely new book on Shakespeare. Perhaps one of the 
best ways of being useful, for someone who has no new 
evidence, is to apply recent advances in a specialized 
field of modern study to specific Shakespearian prob- 
lems. Dr. Ernest Jones, one of the leading British 
psychoanalysts, does this with startling results in 
Hamlet and Gidipus. From the signs and symptoms 
Shakespeare reports he diagnoses Hamlet’s mental 
condition and compares it with cases met in medical 
practice. He also adduces remarkable parallels from 
myths. Even readers who do not accept the whole 
Freudian gospel will be impressed by the strength of 
his case. Dr. Jones, with a wide knowledge, not only 
of psychology, but of Shakespearian studies, argues 
that Hamlet was appalled at his mother’s incest, yet 
was inhibited from killing his uncle by an unconscious 
desire to copy him. This (though not the first attempt to 
psychoanalyse Hamlet) is an important book, however 
complex and improbable its thesis may at first sight 
appear. 

Detailed studies of single plays are usually quite 
illuminating, but they often suffer from the assumption 
that Shakespeare never made a mistake. Every 
comma, every exclamation, interlocks like the clues in 
a good detective novel. But, after all, detective novels 
deal with an unreal world in which everything does 
interlock. Shakespeare wrote rapidly and without 
revision in a world no less casual and a good deal less 
accurate than our own. In The Time is Free Mr. Roy 
Walker examines the conflict of good and evil, of light 
and dark, in Macbeth, emphasizing what is so often 
ignored, Shakespeare’s Christianity. He works over 
the text systematically and exhaustively, and you know 
much more about Macbeth when you have read him; 
but he does not leave enough still realistically vague 
and uncertain. 

Dr. Richard Flatter’s Hamilet’s Father argues that 
the Ghost is the mainspring of the whole play, and not 
just a bit of spookiness to tickle the groundlings or a 
stagey device to get things started. By setting Hamlet 
the impossible task of avenging his death without 
harming the Queen, who, Dr. Flatter argues, was privy 
to the murder, the Ghost creates the series of difficulties 


which make the play. Dr. Flatter is particularly 
interesting on the Closet Scene, but he also insists on 
explaining far too much. His experience of translating 
Shakespeare into German and his knowledge of the 
Central European theatre add considerably to his 
incisive and attractive essay in persuasion. 

Perhaps the easiest way of writing about Shake- 
speare is just to produce a new survey for the general 
reader of the man and his work. There is so little 
definite information about the man that this gives 
plenty of room for describing his background and 
commenting on your favourite plays. Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson, whose Penguin Life of Shakespeare has now 
been republished in a more solid form, with the addition 
of a good collection of extracts from Shakespeare’s 
poetry, has the advantage over many of his competitors 
that he is a very experienced biographer who knows 
how to be readable. Shakespeare seems to have 
agreed on many points with Mr. Pearson, whose forth- 
right personality agreeably acidulates his book. 

Mr. Ivor Brown’s Shakespeare is more discursive 
and uneven. I thought he fell below Mr. Pearson in 
his moments of enthusiastic gush and rose above him 
in some of his discussions of the plays, especially in the 
section on “Antony and Cleopatra.” Both studies are 
good of their kind; yet how much better it would have 
been if one had been devoted to some more neglected 
writer, Spenser, for instance. R. G. G. Price 





The Anatomy of the Play 


In “ Play-making”’ William Archer gavea lot of sound 
advice to the intending dramatist, and now in Writing 
for the Theatre Mr. Ronald Jeans more lightly and 
briefly does the same. He aims it at the playgoer as 
well, because he believes that many people who have 
no clear idea why they like or dislike a play would enjoy 
the theatre more if they had even an elementary 
understanding of construction. This book, which is 
full of amusing examples of good and bad, and which 
is practical without being dogmatic, will educate such 
people painlessly and certainly add to their pleasure. 


Ben. Wtcam 
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The young dramatist who reads it carefully will save 
himself wasted effort and will find that, although Mr. 
Jeans does not pretend to supply a magic formula for 
success, his analytic approach makes a baffling business 
appear much less alarming. E. 0. D. K. 





Derborence 


The Reverend Mr. Barlow, relating feats of past 
valour to inspire Sandford and Merton, told his young 
pupils the story of a Swiss family engulfed by an 
avalanche. The same note is sounded—but how 
differently!—by C.-F. Ramuz, who portrays for the 
benefit of an age threatened by ineluctable catastrophe 
the heroism of a handful of Vaudois peasants similarly 
confronted. Said by Claudel to be “one of the summits 
of French prose,” When the Mountain Fell is excellently 
translated—but, unluckily for us, into American. It 
tells how eighteen men and lads, from one village, took 
a hundred and fifty cows to the mountain pasture of 
Derborence. (“Derborence” is the book’s original 
title.) The mountain fell, obliterating all save one man 
carried home to die. Two months later, another 
returned. Antoine, the village’s latest bridegroom, 
Thérése, his bride, his mother-in-law Philoméne and 
her brother Seraphin are the core of this great little 
book. But they and the neighbours are of a piece: 
forgotten people, standing out for forgotten rights, 
observant of forgotten pieties. When tragedy on an 
Olympian scale overtakes them, their stature rises to the 
occasion. Thérese can hold up her head with Antigone. 

H. P. E. 





The Secret Trail 


Escape from German hands in wartime was some- 
times possible along a perilous chain of communicating 
hiding-places leading across France to neutral Spain. 
At each halt was found the unforeseeable refuge, an 





“Now look here, Beryl, we’re going to play 
this game properly or not at all.” 
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unknown guide appeared for every link, and the first 
condition for success was unflinching obedience to 
orders, however strange or ruthless or peremptory. 
The recounting of the vividly remembered details of a 
journey along this desperate track is the background 
for a story—T'he River Line—in which Mr. Charles 
Morgan ingeniously entangles past hazards with 
present emotions, for the narrator and part of his 
audience, members of a generation heavily burdened 
with hateful responsibilities of war and force and 
murder for the saving of civilization, are among those 
who escaped, while one other was left behind. The 
peril and the mental stress alike pile up sombrely, for- 
biddingly, to a foreseen inevitable crash of disaster, 
relieved only at the very last by a strange deliverance. 
. Cc. Cc. P. 


A Matter of Life and Death 


In April 1943, six months after her arrival as a 
British Agent in France, Mrs. Odette Sanson (now Mrs. 
Peter Churchill, G.c., M.B.E.) was taken prisoner at 
Annecy and handed over to the Germans. The story 
of what happened before and after is told in Odette, by 
Jerrard Tickell, who was helped by the War Office. 
The heroine (here the word is apt) was a native of 
Picardy before she lived in England. During the war 
she underwent special and intensive training in this 
country. Then she was sent to France to undertake 
most delicate and dangerous work. After her capture 
she was tortured, and when condemned to death on two 
counts replied “Gentlemen, you must take your pick 
of the counts. I can only die once.” Her wit, her 
dignity and the fact that she might be persuaded into 
usefulness saved her life. After more terrible ordeals 
she was handed over to the Americans. The book is 
exciting, terrible and intensely interesting both as a 
story and record. To praise Odette’s courage would 
be impertinent, but, as her biographer put it, “she was 
always a Frenchwoman bien-élevée.” B. E. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Hamlet and @dipus. Ernest Jones, M.D., F.R.c.P. (Gollancz, 
12/6) 

The Time is Free. Roy Walker. (Andrew Dakers, 8/6) 

Hamilet’s Father. Richard Flatter. (Heinemann, 15/-) 

A Life of Shakespeare. Hesketh Pearson. (Carroll and 
Nicholson, 9/6) 

Shakespeare. Ivor Brown. (Collins, 12/6) 

Writing for the Theatre Ronald Jeans (Arnold, 8/6) 

When the Mountain Fell. C.-F. Ramuz. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 8/6) 

The River Line. Charles Morgan. (Macmillan, 8/6) 

Odette: The Story of a British Agent. Jerrard Tickell. 
(Chapman and Hall, 15/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


We Went to Australia. David Walker. (Chapman and Hall, 
12/6) A report on the country by an experienced traveller and 
foreign correspondent, admirably frank and detailed. Most 
useful information for the intending visitor, and very lively 
reading besides. 

The Loud Red Patrick. Ruth McKenney. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 6/-) The early home life of the author of My Sister 
Eileen: the “‘Patrick”’ concerned is her father, a roaring Irish- 
man of overpowering personality. A “Life With Father” 
sort of book, very determined to be funny, but often successful. 
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ESSENCE OF PARIS 


E English cannot hope to 

understand the French. We 
can only accept them as_ they 
are, a race of individuals, un- 
reliable, unbusinesslike but the most 
civilized people in the world. And 
in order to see them in their working 
clothes, relaxed, picking winners or 
making love, there is no better place 
than the Paris Métro. 

As we descend the steps of the 
Place de la Nation station a strange 
odour assails us. It smells of worn 
clothing, metal, face-powder, newly- 
swept dust, disinfectant and revivi- 
fied air. It smells of humanity, with 
a faint suggestion of garlic. It is the 
aroma of the Métro, the essence of 
Paris. A train is standing by the 
platform. We cannot hurry aboard 
because the automatic gate is closed, 
shutting off the entrance corridor. 
A fine of two hundred francs awaits 
us if we attempt to climb over. With 
a toot on the horn the train dis- 
appears into the tunnel on the right 
and the gate swings open. Our 
tickets are punched, another train 
shoots in and after a halt of a few 
seconds we rush away. The Métro 
may not be comfortable but it is 
quick. 

The aim of the Métropolitain is 
apparently to convey the largest 
number of persons from one spot to 
another in the shortest possible 
time. Space is not, therefore, 
wasted on seating arrangements. 
The few seats available are often 
unused, the tendency being to bunch 
in the central section for speed of 
exit. It is impossible to fall or even 
to stagger. The carriages are packed 
solid. 

As we draw up at Bastille there 
is a great deal of pushing and 
pardoning. It is a Correspondance or 
junction at which passengers may 
change to other lines. A young 
man in a chocolate velvet jacket 
joins us, having travelled down from 
Porte de la Villette. His jacket 
fastens well below the waist and 
we can see his tartan pullover, trés 
Scottish. At his side sits a North 
African on his way to the pavement 
between two rival travel agencies, 
where he will accost foreigners with 
the wheedling cry of ‘Cigarettes? 
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“To the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, etcetera. 


Dear Sirs...” 


Sweeties ? 
price.” 

A University professor climbs in, 
holding a brief-case containing the 
notes for his morning lecture, a slice 
of magenta sausage for his lunch 
and two handkerchiefs for his cold. 
He dismounts at Hétel de Ville and 
makes for the Sortie. The train 
moves off. 

An affectionate couple go into a 
clinch, propped against a notice for- 
bidding messieurs et mesdames les 
voyageurs from descending on to the 
track in the event of a prolonged 
stop. Three shop-girls in impeccable 
pure silk stockings with chains 
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Candy? I give good 


round the ankles are travelling as 
far as the Tuileries. One sells trans- 
parent black lingerie in the arcades 
of the Rue de Rivoli, the second 
unloads leather blotters on to 
Americans in the Rue de la Paix, the 
third threads carnations into city 
gents’ buttonholes in a florist’s shop 
near the Opéra. 

At Chatelet junction every inch 
of floor space is occupied. A meat 
porter from the Halles is com- 
pressed against the ample frame- 
work of a programme-seller from 
the second balcony of the Comédie. 
A youth in plus-fours and a yellow 
stockinet shirt manages to get a 








foothold. He is carrying a bag of the 
type known in England as “Glad- 
stone.” It is snapped shut but 
through a hole in the side a terrier’s 
head protrudes. The heat is un- 
bearable. We are amazed at the 
good manners of the French. No 
one fights, shouts, sings or spits. 
No one litters the floor with cigarette 
butts, for no one smokes. 

Riotous behaviour is not per- 
mitted on Métro property. The 
officials of the“ Chemin de Fer 
Métropolitain impose a fine of six 
thousand francs or a month in gaol 
for voluntarily breaking the electric 
ampoules. They punish a man 
severely for riding on the buffers or 
hawking shoelaces in the carriages. 
If he uses a prohibited passage, 
refuses to keep moving, crosses 
the line or insults an agent of the 
Company he is dragged before the 
Tribunal Correctionnel. 

At Louvre station a cashier from 
the Crédit Lyonnais forces a way out. 
As the father of a Famille Nom- 
breuse he is travelling at a cheap 
rate. The loving couple sigh and 
shift position; a large gilt spider on 
the girl’s décolletage rises and falls 
with passion. No one pays them the 
slightest attention except an elderly 
man in summer tweeds, reading 
Paris Turf, who fixes them with a 
sardonic eye. 

At Palais Royal the shop-girls 
leave us. At Concorde two British 
Embassy secretaries dismount. At 














Franklin D. Roosevelt station a 
dressmaker’s first cutter adjusts the 
plume in her straw hat and elbows 
her way to the door. Two small 
muscular men in spotted foulards 
thrust themselves in. They are 
Sports Club teachers. They instruct 
clients in the coup-de-pied de figure 
—the kick in the face—and the 
coup-de-pied de flanc—the kick in 
the ribs—and other niceties of La 
Boxe Francaise. 

And now we reach Etoile. Every- 
one seems to be getting out, even 
the happy pair, blinking and stunned 
but still with arms entwined. It is 
too early to go on to the fun fair at 
Luna Park, too hot to stroll in the 
Bois, or down the Champs Elysées. 
We can do no more than sit under a 
striped awning and fortify ourselves 
with a glace parfum varié. Our con- 
stitutions have stood enough for 
one morning. 

To-morrow we will travel round 
Paris in a circle, going underground 
at Pigalle and riding east, south, 
west and north until we emerge into 
the pure unscented air of Clichy. 
At a cost of little more than two- 
pence we shall observe the people 
of Paris at first hand. 

The chief difficulty lies in finding 
a conversational opening. In Eng- 
land a disparaging remark about 
the weather is a recognized con- 
ventional bid. Not so in France. 


Unless conditions are exceptional— 
such as the Seine freezing—we are 
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considered ill-bred if we criticize 
the weather. An aspersion on the 
climate is regarded as a personal 
insult. The stock French equivalent 
“Vous avez bien dormi?” clearly 
cannot be used on strangers, and 
references to strikes, inflation, fisti- 
cuffs in the Assembly, the price of 
ham and General de Gaulle are apt 
to be resented. We can only sit 
dumb but smiling and wait for the 
French to make the first move. 
“Anglais?” It is never long in 
coming. 


& & 


MAD ABOUT MUSIC 


(“I’m nuts on Chopin” 
President Truman} 


:™ mad about music, 
As mad as can be; 
There’s no one much madder 
On music than me. 


I’m nuts about Chopin, 
I’m crackers on Strauss; 
On Bach and Beethoven 
I’m simply bughouse. 
I’m crazy on Delius, 
Holst and Scarlatti; 
On Mozart and Verdi 
I’m out-and-out batty. 


I’m dotty on everything 
Rubbra has written, 
And I’m barmy, yes, barmy 
On Benjamin Britten. 
C. Fox Smiru 














NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., 
the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 


CONDITIONS OF 


The entire copyright in all 


published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the BERNE CONVENTION, 
Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. 
request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


The Proprietors will, however, always consider any 


SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following 


conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at 


the full retail price of 6d.; 


Reg'd at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper. 
Elsewhere Overseas 2d. 
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FILM 0 
teeth invites 
decay. . . 


O you know why teeth decay? 

Most often because dingy film 
forms on them, gives shelter to 
destructive germs. 

Run your tongue over your teeth. 
Feel a sticky film there? That film 
forms from food deposits and 
saliva. In it, germs produce acids 
that attack the enamel of your 
teeth. Film is continually being 
deposited on your teeth. You can 
remove it with Pepsodent. No tooth- 
paste except Pepsodent has Irium, 





and Pepsodent’s lovely minty taste 


NEW PEPSODENT is el 
brings freshness to your mouth. 








Film-soiled teeth spell DANGER. 
Film harbours germs that breed decay. 
Only Pepsodent contains Irium, which 
frees teeth from film. 


specially made to emulsify and 
wash away ever-forming film. 

Brush teeth with Pepsodent after 
every meal. (Film never lets up!) 
Visit your dentist twice a year. 
Keep your teeth white and film-free, 
and reduce the risk of decay. 


..« the [rium in 
Pepsodent 
fights film 


PD137-1059-65 













Velvety Suede com. 
bines with Supple calf 
for lightness ; add 
buckled-over front, 
coxcombed seams and 


contrasting stitching 


CLARK LTD. 


c. & J. 


for dashing good looks 


(Wholesale only) STREET, 
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Price 49/9 
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Aword from the wise, 





1. What's this? Ah, Heinz! Mummy 


must have heard the clinic say they’re 
so nourishing, with just the right body 
to get me used to solid food. 


3. Delicious ... yes they are! 
even the thriftiest housewife can afford 
Heinz Strained Foods, so please may 
I always have Heinz ? 


And 


Fruits 7id. Vegetables 6:d. 





2. You try some, Mummy, then you'll 
know why I like Heinz so much — the 
soups, vegetables and sweets. Think 
of the sieving they save you, too 


HEINZ (2. 
STRAINED|™*.., 
FOODS 


GREEN BEANS 
BEEF BROTH 


BONE AND 
VEGETABLE 
BROTH 


TOMATO SOUP 
VEGETABLE SOUP 
APPLES 


CUSTARD 
PUDDING 


PRUNES 

PLUMS WITH 
SEMOLINA 

APPLE, PRUNE 
AND CUSTARD 
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MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is 

its purity. Just 

because of its purity 

Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest 
—it is the best. 
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| MAKE SURE OF PERFECT 


| 
imitations SO... ge | 


The continued popularity of Aertex celiular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior | 


imitations, often loosely 
described as “‘Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been success- 


Genuine 


bear this label 


: ae 
fully copied. You can tell is ON 
it by this label. ep AERTEX = 
LONDON 
but only one —and utility 


AERTEX 


Aertex garments 

















. The COMPLETE Holiday 


The famous hotel with the “country 
house atmosphere.” Glorious posi- 
tion on Devon coast. Superb accom- 
modation. Excellent cuisine. Goif 
(9 and 18 holes). Tennis, Squash, 
Dancing, Swimming, Cinema. Write 
for inclusive terms. 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 

















Dunmore Hotel 
SHALDON, SOUTH DEVON 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. Licensed. Central 





Heating. Magnificent position over- 
looking sea, near moors and coast. 
Bathing, fishing, riding, 2 Golfcourses, 
Own Tennis Court. Garage. Ballroom. 
Resident orchestra during season. 
From 30)- day. 


Write for Illustrated Tariff 
or Telephone Shaldon 250/1 


















| photographic dealers or write for leaflet. 
| Price £9 !5s. Od. inc. P. Tax 
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=Filtered for Freshness 


DU MAURIER CIGARETTES WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER TIP 
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PICTURES EVERY TIME 
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WESTON Aester 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSURE METER 
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Perfect photographs are rare. You may possess the best camera—use 
the finest film—your subject and composition may be excellent—but 
if you expose incorrectly the result will be a failure. The best way to ensure 
perfect exposures is to use the Weston Master Universal Exposure Meter. 
It tells you simply and instantly how the controls of your camera should be 
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Burglars 
beware ! 


INTRUDERS ARE baffled by the 
CHUBB Mortice Front-door Lock. 
It is designed to frustrate any 
attempt at ‘picking’, and is made 
specially strong to withstand 
force. Complete with three keys, 
fixing screws and instructions, it 
costs 62/6. See it at your iron- 


monger’s to-day 3 
and get Chubb oS g 
security for your 2 9 


home. Inside view 


CHUBB 


FRONT DOOR LOCK 


a <3 


Chubb & Sons, 40 Oxford St., London, W.1 




















BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


REGD. TRADE MARK 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL-SICKNESS 
TABLETS 








FROM ALL CHEMISTS 1/6° 











set. See the Weston Master Universal Exposure Meter at your usual | 


SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED 


Gt. Cambridge Rd., Enfield, Middx. Tel. : Enfield 3434 (6 lines) & 1242 (4 lines) 
Scottish Factory : Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire * Area Depots : 201 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Tel: Central 6208 * 22 Booth St., Manchester. Tel: Central 7904 * Milburn House, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 26867 * 33 Princess St., Wolverhampton. Tel: Wolverhampton 21912 | 


Leather case I6s. 6d. extra | 


BREATHING BENEFITS 


Correct breathing has improved the 
physical and mental health of thousands. 


Learn to BREATHE the Knowles Way. 
Send 23d. for booklet which fully describes 
the benefits of correct breathing. 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 
(Dept. PU), 47 Berners St., London, W.1 








(W.é T. RESTELL) 


AUCTIONEERS OF 
WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS 
STOCKS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 
INCLUDED IN AUCTIONS CONDUCTED 

U1 THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 














9 UNION COURT-OLD BROAD ST-E-C:2 


\TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 7364 
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BY APPOINTMENT 

TO H.M. THE KING 

STRATSTONE LTD. 
MOTOR CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


_ for the man that maltlers.. 


There’s deep comfort and 
rare luxury for the traveller 
in the Daimler, as it flashes 
speedily and silently to its 
destination. When an or- 


ganization has a distin- 





guished visitor to be met 
at docks or airport, the 
Daimler is the car to send 


...a luxurious, stately car 


with a noble character. 
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STRATSTONE 


40 Berkeley Street, London, W1 


LEADING DAIMLER AGENTS FOR THIRTY YEARS 


The first 
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MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Trade Enquiries: “ Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq., W.C.1 













OF J.& P. SEAMLESS 


ALUNAUNIUNA sneatien 


POWER CABLES 
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owes nothing to the East... 
the surprising reduction in 
weight is the result of J. & P. 
research which has enabled 


a far lighter and stronger 
sheath to be applied to electric \ 


cables. 
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Another Development by 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


CHARLTON + LONDON ° S.E.7. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND CABLE MAKERS SINCE 1875 











ANGLO - AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 





Forging Each Man of the crew pulls together in 
! unison—mind and body bent in common 
Mhead! effort. Here is the essence of team work. 








* noe me 
The same team spirit is a feature of the; 


“LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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| The urgency of the prob- 
| lem has the attention of 


Parliament, and emphasis; ; ? 
is laid more thaneveron %pZW, 
the fact that responsi- a 

_ bility to clear infested “O™™“O'— 


_ premises of rats, mice, and insect pests rests on the 
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individual occupier, or management. 
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, a =~. The debates on this sub- 
oy as == ject have revealed how 
fA 4. ) i wid widespread is this menace 
TODD 0 iio oldgatas | to food and property, and 
10000 | a {00| the health of the nation. 
———— SN In the House of Lords it 


was stated that pests cause the loss of 2,000,000 tons 


of food annually in this country. 


The Ratin Service, by 


its scientific methods, has 47\\. (7 
; @) N\A 


handled successfully over 
40,000 contracts for 
clearing premises of rats, 
mice, and insect pests. 
Wherever you may be \ 
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situated, its nation-wide Service operating from 


44 centres can solve your particular pest problem. 


*Phone ABBey 7621 or write to-day. 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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How will you use these 
Harris paint brushes? 


They’re made for good painting and—if we may 

givealoudtoot onourtrumpet—made exceptionally 

well: with pure bristles locked in rubber, nickel- 

plated steel ferrules and well finished handles. Each 

one is guaranteed. But people in industry have a way 

of using them for all sorts of purposes as well as 

painting. And quite right too. Where there’s need fora 

brush, a Harris will last you far longer than a bad brush 

and won’t cost youany more.Write direct to us for details 

and samples. There are three grades of Harris paint 
brushes: 


@ SUPER Made specially for the professional—and meets 
his most exacting demands. @ STANDARD A medium 
grade brush, made to the same high standards as the 
Super, but shorter and thinner in bristle, less expensive. 

@ JUNIOR A well made brush, but with short bristles, de- 
signed for the user to whom low price is of primary importance. 
We also make Distemper Brushes of very fine quality. 


Bi OS m@.’ 4° 






"FOR INDUSTRY 


the paint brush with a name-to ifs handle 


* Yes, yes! You're quite right. Factery chimneys shouldy’t 
smoke. But it does make a stronger illustration, doesn’t it? 
L.G. HARRIS & COMPANY LIMITED - STOKE PRIOR - WORCESTERSHIRE 
CRC 41 












Cabby ... Butcher... Soldier 
«++ Coster... Muffin-man... 
Anap-hand of worthy characters 
from the Venesta album of 
memories. Thetr costumes have 
altered but the tradition per- 
sists; in half-a-century’s time 
there willstillbe ample material 
to demonstrate the British way 


of life. 


We have faith, too, in fifty years’ time Venesta Limited 
will still have retained their leading position in the 
manufacture of Plywood and other laminated pro- 
ducts, plain or beautifully veneered. It will be our endeavour 
always to maintain the highest possible degree of service and 
quality — attributes to which we have given the greatest attention 
in our first fifty years. No doubt there will be new products 
evolved to extend the present range, but only when it is assured 
that they are of a calibre to enhance our reputation. 

Soon, it is hoped, there will be an end to the difficulties which 
beset the World and Britain’s fine materials will once again be 
freely available to fulfil Britain’s needs. Until then, Venesta Ltd. 
will continue to co-operate to the utmost in overcoming problems 
due to restrictions. 


TODAY, with first-class research and manufacturing resources and 

the accumulated knowledge of fifty years’ experience, Venesta 

Limited serves Industry with the following Products :— 
ENIESTA 

PLASTICS; METAL FOILS ; COLLAPSIBLE TUBES VE N c M 

for toothpaste and similar materials, 


VENESTA LIMITED, VINTRY HOUSE, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, EB.C4 
Telephone; CENTRAL 3060 
@ 175-144 





VENESTA PLYWOOD, ial and d; 
PLYMAK, the metal-faced plywood ; VENDURA, the 
veneered aluminium; PLYWOOD CONTAINERS, 
TEA CHESTS and RUBBER CASES; LAMINATED 
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@ Wherever 
you fish, and whatever your 
quarry, we have been study- 
ing YOUR requirements for 
more than a century. Now 
only concentrating on highest 
quality, it is our proud boast 
that we are to-day making 
better tackle for all types of 
angling than was ever made 
before. Write for catalogue. 


demand 


devotees. 








«+» @ nome to angle with ! 
REDDITCH ENGLAND @ 


Tobacco. 


exclusive circle 


recommendations 





This Jacobite glass bears an engraved 
portrait of Prince Charlie, and was a 
favourite device for expressing 
loyalty to the exiled Stuarts. It was 
in glasses like this that Drambuie, the 
Prince’s own liqueur, was originally 








served, 

e 
Blended originally for an Drambuie 
of pipe ae 

smokers, this special blend a, 

now enjoys an increasing 

oe NEVIMES BY THE SEA 
seit et eee 


ing carefree holidays... poor mot 

on whom so many heavy burdens fall, 
and their children... spending never- 
to-be-forgotten times by the glorious sea. 
These happy times are made possible by 
means of the Church Army Fresh Air 
Homes. A fortnight by the sea for mother 
and baby costs £4; a gift of £7 secures a 
fortnight’s bliss for a poor woman with 
two ailing children. 

Please send a gift to the Rev. Prebendary 

Hubert H. Treacher, 


CHURCH ARMY 


fiGuttwe GOOO0 *:GonTt 





55, Bryanston Street, London W.!. 
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LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. All are 
rewarded every time they answer a 
call. Total yearly payments to the 
men are nearly £100,000. The Life- 
boat Service is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Send your 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARBENS, 
LONDON, S.W.!I. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary. 

















- WORLD’S SMALLEST 
* & LOWEST PRICED 


ADDING MACHINE 


Vest Pocket Size. 
2 oz 


Weight J 
Fully Guaranteed. PRICE 18/6 
For personal and busi- 
ness Use. All metal 
construction. 

Adds — Subtracts to 
£99,999 19s. LI¢d. 
Easily Operated. Carry- 
ing wallets included. 
Obtainable from good 
class Stationers and 
Stores or from: 


EXACTUS LTD. 


(EAM/PI) 
laCreedLane, London, £.0.4 











DO YOU BELIEVE 
IN ST. SWITHIN? 


Do you ‘‘Save for 
your Rainy Day’’? 


We believe 


St. Swithin’s Day, 1850. 


WE ARE Oy 


Isle of THANET 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY- 


FOUNDED 1850 






ewe 

in ASSETS 
STABILITY £6,000000 
LONDON OFFICE: 99 Baker St. W.1! 


Please send St. Swithin’s 
Birthday Card. 


Name __ 


Address _ 





in St. Swithin 
because our Society was founded 





V"ADEV 


UX 
Marque déposée 
EPERNAY MARNE 
‘So well worth 
drinking’ 


Sole importer : 





ROBERT E. BOUSCARLE, 49 Wellington St., 
London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6844/5 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Do you agree that Champagne can be drunk with great enjoyment 
right through a dinner since it blends with all dishes ? Would you 
also agree that at present prices for fine clarets, burgundies, and 
hocks, champagne at around 23/- a bottle is no longer a luxury 
for special occasions only? 

Many of you are connoisseurs and therefore appreciate champagne 
for the delightful and beneficial wine it is, its delicacy on the palate, 
its exhilaration without subsequent reaction, its help in assimilating 
good food. But do you drink it as often as you might or ought 


Champagne making is a highly skilled and difficult art which with 
A 100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE has resulted in a DEVAUX 
CHAMPAGNE of high quality. 

AN OFFER 


May I ask you to try it? For a pound I will gladly send you a bottle 
or two half bottles to judge for yourself; any further orders to be 
placed through your own wine merchant at the current retail price. 


Some people find half bottles very useful, just enough for two 
at dinner when it is additionally an ideal tonic after a hard day. 
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OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 




















BLANDFORD 


BLANDFORD was bred at the National Stud and bought as a somewhat 
unsound yearling for 730 guineas by the brothers Dawson. 
managed to keep him fit enough to win three out of four races, but what- 
ever his performance as a racehorse, it could not have s 
SUCCESS GS @ Sire. i 
all won the Derby and his offspring altogether won 311 races—including 
the 1,000 Guineas and 2,000 Guineas—to a total value of £328,172. 


This series is presented by the House of Cope as a 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, 
jealously guarded those traditions. May we send you 
a copy of our illustrated brochure? * 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 
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(1919) Bay colt by Swynford—Blanche 
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His sons Bahram, Trigo, Windsor Lad and Blenheim 
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H. L. SHORTLAND 
Master Shoemaker 
and Designer of 
the Wearrs Shoe 





Middle - weight 
Heavy - weight 











Black or Brown 
















We 7 offers you 


YOUR CORRECT FIT 
whatever width you need 


» For name of nearest retailer send pc. 
Ea to makers: JOHN SHORTLAND LTD. 
irthlingborough, Northamptonshire. 
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Gold-filled fund 


Built-in-clt 
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MENTMORE 


Obtainable from 


Stationers, Jewellers G Stores 
G&G 
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WIDEN 


your summer horizon by rail 





This summer, on holiday or at home, take advantage of 
the special facilities which British Railways offer you. 
Get more enjoyment, get further afield—and do it 
comfortably and inexpensively. Here are five outstanding 
examples of attractive rail facilities: 


SUMMERTIME CHEAP TICKETS 


for day trips; issued within a 30- 
mile radius of certain big towns 


DAY EXCURSIONS 
run between important towns 
on Saturdays and Sundays 


RUNABOUT TICKETS 


give you unlimited travel over 
wide areas in holiday districts 


COMBINED TOURS 


travel in holiday districts by 
train, coach and/or steamer 


WALKING AND CYCLING TOURS 


Outward to one station and 
returning from another—you 
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DOLCIN—NEW AMERICAN DISCOVERY 


QUICKLY RELIEVES THE PAIN OF 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 


HROUGHOUT the United States and Canada 

rheumatic sufferers have obtained relief 
from pain with DOLCIN, the new American 
discovery. This wonderfully beneficial 
succinate-salicylate compound is now available 
for you. DOLCIN gives PROMPT RELIEF 
from the painful symptoms of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Lumbago and Fibrositis, 








and the majority of sufferers also obtain 
PROLONGED RELIEF because DOLCIN 
contains substances which improve the supply 
of blood and oxygen to the affected tissues. 


DOLCIN is absolutely NON-TOXIC: it 
will not harm the heart or any other organ 
and can be safely taken for long periods 
necessary for the elimination of rheumatic 
activity in severe cases. If you suffer from 
any of the ailments in the Rheumatic group 
get your DOLCIN tablets today from your 








chemist. 100 tablets for 10/- including 
purchase tax. 


make the choice. 











Enquire at your local station, office or agency where you can learn 
if these special facilities apply from your station 


IDO LGN 


REG. TRADE MARK 
















DOLCIN, 110, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 









BRITISH RAILWAYS 























Beetle moulding powder —a product of B.I.P. 
research — gives high ‘ non-tracking’ properties 
to electrical mouldings such as the white buffer 
block of this G.E.C. telephone relay, 


Every time you lift a telephone receiver 
you bring into operation a_ telephone 
relay. The buffer block is an integral 
part of the relay, positioning the spring- 
sets which perform the necessary circuit 
switching. The block must insulate, and 
must retain its shape under all operating 
conditions. It must also resist ‘ tracking’ 
—the formation of a conducting track 
between the springs, due to dust, etc. 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. of England 


uses buffer blocks moulded in Beetle — 


exchanges at home and abroad, for railway signalling equipment and for the radio 
industry. If you have a use for Beetle products, large or small, electrical or otherwise, bring 


a relay into operation — now. Lift the receiver and dial Gerrard 7971, the telephone number of 


-P» BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 
: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 


* BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
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TONMLET SOAP MAKERS 
TO HM KING GEORGE vi 


The craftsmanship 
of over half a century 
is expressed 
in Bronnley soap 


kk onnley 


OF LONDON 














NYIJITCOW 
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SYLCOTG (BELPER) LID-BELPER-DERBYSHIRE 





















THE WORLD'S FINEST FLOOR POLISHER 
seeks situation as SLAVE. Quick worker. 
capable of imparting superb glos; to parquet, 
board, linoleum and tiled floors, using no 
energy, very little polish and a negligible 
amount of current. Three brushes are 
operated simultaneously—two revolving 
clockwise and the third anti-ciockwise, 
producing natural circular polishing 
action—with no tendency to run away. 
Absolutely effortless operation ; 

can be pushed around by a child. 





Write for full details of 
Floor Polisher, Upright 
and Cylinder Vacuum 
Cleaners and Electric 
Duster to: 






















As Agents for the great Swiss House of 
UNIVERSAL Genéve, our unique 
Position to supply and service high 
grade watches, especially calen- 
@, dar watches, is backed by a 
€ quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience and the finest 
selection in London. 


UNIVERSAL 
Calendar Watch 


A precision watch 
giving time, day, 
date and phase of 
moon, 


Price £24°10°0 





Write to (Dept 27): 
G &MLANE &CO.LTD 
15 NEW BOND ST. WI 
108 PICCADILLY WI 
(Park Lane Hotel) 
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Britain's Tradition 


WILLS’S 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 








G9V 














Enjoyed the world over 
Product of Martini & Rossi SA Turin 
Sole Importers: A. O. Morandi & Co, Ltd. London SWI 
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B 8 8°O presents 


Biroe¢tte 


the pen planned for a purpose 


You cannot fail to admire the graceful lines of this 
newcomer to the Biro family. 


Biroette is planned to give greater convenience as well 
as reliable service. It slips into a lady’s handbag as 
neatly as it slides unobtrusively into a man’s pocket. And 
feel how light it is—it glides over the paper like 
thistledown. 


Yet this slim elegance contrives to carry no small 
degree of writing service. Biroette refills are specially 
designed for long life. 


Biroette is sure of a welcome from the start, for it is 
just what so many people need. 

Biroette is sold in four attractive colours, blue, maroon, 
grey, black. 


PRICE 13/9d. 
BIROETTE REFILLS 1/10d. 


(Prices include tax) 





a pen with 
a thought — 
for your 

convenience 








2001 
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FINE TAILORING 








ARRY HALL 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
RIDING WEAR , 


A reputation for fine Riding 
Wear can only be built upon years 
of practical experience in this spec- 
ialized art of tailoring. Such has 
been the tradition of HARRY 
HALL for over sixty years —a 
tradition of style, cut and faultless 
workmanship. These qualities are | 
reflected no less in our Town and 
Country Suits and Coats. To be 
dressed by HARRY HALL is to 
be dressed correctly, as more and 
more men and women of taste and | 
discrimination know to their | 
satisfaction. 

Our prices and terms are in line | 
with present day economic trends | 
and we invite you to call to see our | 
new season’s range of fine materials | 


1 


— or to write for our Catalogue‘ P’. 


235-237, Regent Street, W.I. 
(Oxford Street End) 
Telephone : REGent 6601 


HARRY HALL LTD. | 


_ SHH/II 















is more than 
a pipe—it is 
a friend 


ESTABLISHED 
1856 


Obtainable from High Class 
Tobacconists and Stores 


LOEWE & CO. LTD. 
58, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 





zs of World-wide g 
Reputation 
184 




















By Appointment Cyder Mokers to 
HH. M. KING GEORGE Vi 
William Gaymer & Son Ltd., Attleborough & London 


H. M. QUEEN MARY 








Available in U.S.A. from 
GREIG LAWRENCE & HOYT LTD . 





As a point of 


choose a 


SPICER WRITING PAPER 


personal pride... 
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* 
City 


Prudential 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


22 |. 


THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


@ The Society has 40 years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend-paying record. 


@ Interest accrues from 


day of investment. 


@ Noentrance fees or other 
charges on investment or 
withdrawal. 

For full details of 
facilities apply to the Secretary 


investment 


CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £C.I 
Telephone: City 8323/6 








VELLUM - AZURE LAID - DECKLE - WHITE WOVE - AIR MAIL 
SUPERFINE BOND - HAND MADE - BLUE WOVE - CREAM LAID 





SPICERS OF UNION STREET, LONDON - 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1645 











and every 


day throughout the year 


. . . someone will be celebrating a birthday, or 
maybe a wedding anniversary or other intimate 


occasion. 


Keep in mind these special dates and 


make certain that your relatives 


and friends are not overlooked 
—a Greeting Card will bring 
them so much happiness and joy. 


The GREETING GARD wo 
GALENDARASSOCIATION } 














A pipeful of Chairman is in- 
valuable when one wishes to 
bear down upon a problem. 
Chairman assists concentration, 
sharpens perception, and points 
the judgment. For the man 
who believes that smoking 
helps his planning it is the 
ideal choice. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


4/23 per oz. 


In 2 oz. 
vacuum 
tins and 1 
oz. packets. 





Three strengths : Chairman, medium ; 

Boardman’s mild; Recorder full, 

If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 

Chairman Sales Office, 24 Holborn, 
London, E.C.A 
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Steel takes the strain 


The dependence of British shipping upon 
British steel is plain enough. The Queen Mary is 
made of steel. So too is the salt-caked tramp. 
What matters more to you is what goes into both. 





STEEL BUYS FOOD 
Exports of goods 
made from steel are “ 
twice their pre-war a 
quantity and now | 
represent 47% of 
our total exports. 
Manufactures of 
British steel are playing a telling part in buying the raw 
materials and the food that we can’t ourselves supply. 


PRICES HELD DOWN 
This vital job for recovery can only be done by 
building up output and holding prices down—by a steel 
industry that, to be bald, works efficiently. That 
efficiency is established beyond question by the record 
figures of output, and it is underlined by the low cost of 
our steel—lower to-day than almost anywhere else. 
There is no substitute for efficiency. 
When steel comes up in casual talk, 
remember that efficiency. 


ment plan is already 
es “ | | i well advanced. 
yf Re 
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STEEL'S SHARE IN BRITISH EXPORTS 























EXPORTS MADE OF STEEL 


isa 


OTHER EXPORTS 














The steel industry's 
own £240 - million 
post-war develop- 











is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Crosswords- 
and wise words 


It is said that there are readers who take The 
Times solely for its Crossword Puzzle. Solely? 
Well, yes, perhaps. Yet it is surely possible 
that they also cast a glance at the Letters to 
the Editor, where gravity and wit so often 
meet. They may even scan the Foreign News 
and approve its dispassionate temper, or be 
beguiled by the First —as well as the Fourth-— 
Leader. And it is conceivable that these 
Crossword addicts receive something of light 
and learning from the Special Article. 

From.its front page ‘Personal’ advertisements 
to its back page illustrations The Times is a 
fertile source of varied and intelligent interest. 





Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 























“It sounds like asthma to me.” 


POOR INNOCENT! Little does she realize that it’s 
probably a critical case of ‘‘ Engine Fatigue ”— 
caused by dirty or faulty plugs that can waste 
as much as one gallon of petrol in every ten. 

CURE: Change to AC plugs today and 

get more power, more miles to the gallon. 
For best results, visit an AC Plug Cleaning 
and Testing Station regularly. 


AC PLUGS CURE 
ssENGINE FATIGUE” 








AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG CO., DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
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DRAYTON ‘HYDROFLEX’ 
Bellows, with tube from which 
it ts made in ome operation 


FOR « Automatic coolant regulation. 

* Movement for pressure change. 
Packless gland to seal spindle in high 
vacua. Reservoir to accept liquid ex- 
pansion. Dashpot or delay device. 
Barometric measurement or control. 
Pressurised couplings where vibration 
or movement is present. Dust seal to 
prevent ingress of dirt. Pressure re- 
ducing valves. Hydraulic transmission. 
Distance thermostatic control. Low 
torque flexible coupling. Pressure sealed 
rocking movement. Pressurised rotating 
shaft seals. Aircraft pressurised cabin 
control. Refrigeration expansion valves. 
Thermostatic Steam Traps. Pressure 
amplifiers. Differential pressure mea- 
surements. Thermostatic operation of 
louvre or damper. 








Hydraulically formed 
«“ Hydrofler”?” METAL BELLOWS 


with a uniformity of life, performance and reliability 


in operation unobtainable by any other method 











Seamless, one-piece, metal bellows combining the properties 
of a compression spring able to withstand repeated flexing, a 
packless gland and a container which can be hermetically 
sealed. Made by a process unique in this country ; no thicker 
than paper (the walls range from 4/1000” to 7/1000”), they are 
tough, resilient and every bellows is pretested and proved 
during forming. Write for List No. K 800-1. (B.7) 


DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT Co. Ltd., WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX 
















‘ou will agree, madam, that even break- 
ing it gently doesn’t exactly improve your 
precious porcelain .. . that is why engin- 
eers and manufacturers prefer TUFNOL 
for insulators — it is not brittle and with- 
tands impact. 








A dozen or more insulators on 
a quay side railway were smashed 
every time a train lurched against 
the ‘live’ rail. Now Tufnol is used, 
only rarely is even a single insulator 
damaged. 


TUFNOL 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


An ELLISON Product ~ 

Light in weight . . . Easy to machine... 

Acid resisting . . . Electrical insulator . . . 
Made in sheets, tubes and rods, 


This is only one example of how 
Tufnol has overcome a difficulty. 
It is used in many ways by engin- 
cers in every industry. Can Tufnol 
improve your products or plant? 














TUFNOL LTD PERRY BARR + BIRMINGHAM ° 22B 


207A 
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m MOSELEY _ 


Fale te 
PNEUMATIC UPHOLSTERY 
THE SEAT YOU SIT IN—NOT ON 






tc 








Far greater comfort per mileage—no 
more sagging cushions—no rolling— 
the new ‘“Float-on-Air’ ensures yousit 
comfortably 2, 3, 4, yes even 12 years 
after the day you installed your 
cushions. Write now for FREE “‘Float- 


on-Air’” booklet to David Moseley & 
Sons Ltd., Ardwick, Manchester, 12 
MOSELEY' also make red and 
white, hand-made Hot Water Bottles 
and moulded Bottles in various 
attractive colours. 








DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LIMITED 
Ardwick, Manchester, 12. ARDwick 3341 53/55, New Bond Street, London, W.1! 
54, George Rd. (Islington Row), Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15 











“I know my stopping 
distance,” he said 


Then- @RAS?H/! 


It’s easy to be wrong about your 
brakes. They wear down so gradually 
that you don’t notice—you may think 
they’re all right, till emergency shows 
they’re NOT. 

Don’t wait for that—get them tested. 
It only takes 5 minutes if your garage 
uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. Gener- 
ally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, 












When did your garage last test 
your brakes? The Ferodo Brake 
Meter fits instantly to your car, 
gives an accurate test in 5 min- 
utes. Used by garages display- 
ing this sign— write for address 
of your nearest. 


there is a correct Ferodo grade for 
your car, to give safe, smooth stops and 
the longest possible wear. 

It pays to reline before brake-drums 
are damaged. 


Test your brakes when you change 








your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles RANE 
FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH ph ae 








A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 
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For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 


TO WM KING GEORGE Vir 











DCA ha ate gk 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
Structural steelwork for a modern 
power station reaches 100 to 130 ft. 
into the air. Working at such heights 
men fix in position great boiler 
drums and pipework, huge coal bun- 
kers, coal conveyors, and much other 
plant and equipment. 


more power 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 











SPECIAL LUXURY SERVICE AT ONLY 


£2. 10 SURCHARGE 
— OF TONS of machinery and equipment 


i ig ice aboard giant new 
Here’s truly ‘‘blue ribbon” servic 
ae ica sensi a ed Clippers! Basic £2.10 ee — 
™ ini leeperette; superbly co’ t 
be strongly and rigidly supported; and powerful et . " le cing seer sper emo 
i iti able berth ava : " 
cranes are needed to move into position loads up Te a cen Sis uns 
i i d liquid refres ; 
er deck—with music an sid he 
; BH an pepsi service every Sunday is in —— ph 
ice -_ aie “ sn Sh chee # 
nen rnin vm oe * yeti regular-fare double-decked ‘‘ America -clas 
stations and are installing new plant in 43 existing oats 


Call your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193-4 
Piccadilly, W.! (REGent 7292). 


PAN AMERICAN WorLd AIRWAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


stations. 40% more electric power in 4 years is the 
target. 


BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 

















PALLADIUM 


Gold, platinum. . . and palladium— 


three precious metals for fine 


jewellery. Palladium, rarer than 
gold and having the whiteness 
characteristic of platinum, is 
lighter and less costly than 
either. Ask your jeweller about 


Palladium for modern settings. 





In this exquisite piece of yewellery, which 





was exhibited at the British Industrics 





Fair, sapphires and diamonds combine 





with Palladium in a superb and 
fascinating effect. 






aes ; 
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PLATINUM METALS DIVISION 
The Mond Nickel Company Limited 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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CLEARLY 


Ferranti 


FOR SIGHT 





~ FERRANTI 
TELEVISION 


AND SOUND 





FERRANTI LTD. MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 
and 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC2 























QUENCHY QUESTIONS — 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 

Can you eat it? 
No. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream? 
No. 

Is it nice and sweet? 
Yes. 

It’s cyder! 
Yes. 

Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 

Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 

it’s cyder... 
Yes. 


Then it must be 


WHITEWAY'S 
CYDER 


MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY 
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Ta association withNuth ony Vivian 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN 


Presents 


WOUWGIE AVP TPES POP 


Once again the spectacular beauty F 
| 


d 
c 





aa 
peace" 


Fabris 


has given them a leading part in a Cochran 
All the splendour of the Edwardians 


is evoked by Oliver Messel’s costume designs . . . f 4) 





x 


Production. 


a splendour which is interpreted to perfection by 
t 
these modern fabrics. i 





OWN GOOD tooKs 


YOUR 


LIGHT UP 





Hours without shine! 


You seldom see a woman who uses Yardley Make-Up Base 
powdering in public. She has no need to! This clever, unusual 
foundation keeps your face immaculate hour. after hour. It is 
light, creamy and non-drying, and gives your make-up a look 
of youthful delicate freshness. There are three shades : blonde, 
medium and bronze. Choose the one that harmonises with your 
skin-tone—and put your best face forward! Price incl. P.t. 6/6. 


YARDLEY 
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Wherever 








Mowat 


ABDULL...  A(s)/ 


BDULLA 
ABDU 


rr 


No. 7 ' Virginia’ Cigarettes, 20 for 3/10 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 








33 Old Bond Street, London 
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Wen sudden overload or storm damage interrupts the mains, you will 


see, in any darkened urban area, some few lighted buildings here and there: hospitals, factories, 
public buildings, stores and cinemas. Places where sudden darkness holds risks too great to be 
tolerated and a battery stands by against emergency. In buildings such as these, all over Britain, 
Chloride Batteries are on duty; and the list of new installations increases steadily. The Chloride 
Electrical Storage Company, originators and makers of the Keepalite automatic emergency lighting 
system, have over 50 years’ experience of battery 

design and manufacture. Chloride, Exide and Exide- 


‘THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
Ironclad Batteries can be trusted: and they are. ___ §$TORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


Exide Works, Clifton junction 
near Manchester 
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